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Continuation of Char. IV. 


AFTER dinner, Caſper went to pay a 


land, who had been dangerouſly ill ſome 
time, and wiſhed very much to ſee him. 
When he returned, he begged the Land- 
. gravine would indulge him with his after- 
noon's nap, that he might recruit his 
ſtrength for his journey ; for no perſuaſion 
had power to prevail on him to paſs ano- 
ther night in Nordia. He aſſured Rita, 
that it was impoſſible for him to do ſo, as 
the horſes wers already ordered, that he 
had promiſed to ſleep at a friend's houſe on 
Vor. II. B the 


viſit to his old friend Colonel Rat- 
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the road; and that buſineſs of conſequence 
obliged him to be at Grieffenhorſt early the 
next evening. 

I am apt to believe he had fome other 
reaſon for his haſte, than what he choſe to 
aſſign, as I think it more than probable, 
that he was uneaſy on Jalia's account, 

and that he had promiſed to meet her on 
the road; and I am the more inclined to 
think ſo, as he refuſed to let Albert accom- 
pany him, as he wiſhed to do; nor would 
he take his horſes and ſervants, although 
he repeatedly offered them, but ordered 
poſt horſes. As Albert knew his father did 


nothing without deliberation, and that a 


reſolution once fixed was unalterable, he 


ceaſed to importune him; and Riſa, as 


well as himſelf, ſaw with regret, the pre- 
parations that were making for his depar- 
A 

He leſt them to enjoy his accuſtomed re- 


poſe: Sophia led him to the apartment 


that was prepared for him, and when ſhe 
returned, Riſa perceived her friend's eyes 
were red with weeping. 


She 
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She had likewiſe obſerved the particular 
attention Sophia had ſhewn to Caſper, and 
with what watchful tenderneſs ſhe had en- 
deavoured to anticipate his wiſhes. Riſa 
knew and alone knew, the whole of her 
ſad ſtory, and how eagerly ſhe had caught 
at the ſlender probability of finding in 
Caſper the father of her Herman—her tears, 
therefore, did not ſurpriſe her. 

Albert left the room ſoon after Sophia 
entered it, to anſwer a note he had re- 
ceived from the Prince. Riſa went to lier 
penſive friend, who was ſtanding at the 
window, loſt in her own reflections. You 
have been crying, my dear Sophia,” ſaid 
ſhe, embracing her. —* Yes,” replied ſhe, 
put my tears were thoſe of joy; for Caſ- 
« per is, indeed he is, my Herman's fa- 
< ther. As I led him up fairs, he repeat- 
* edly declared he had not ſpent ſo happy 
% day for many years; and yet, as I leſt 
« the room, I heard him, deeply fighing, 
« fay, Oh God! thou alone knowelt 
* what I ſuffer!' TI heard no more; for I 
* was ſeized with a ſhivering fit, tears 


* ſtarted into my eyes, and it was with 
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difficulty I left the room.” Albert en- 
tered as the pronounced thc laſt words, and 
the converſation ended. 

Riſa, however, puriued me thought, and 
the longer ſhe did io, the more her wonder 
increaſed. She had remarked, that Caſ- 

per never called Albert fon; which, with. 
Buxar's broken hints, and the appearance 
of the ſirange woman in the priſon the 
night before, made it appear as clear as 
the ſun at noon day, that Caſper was not 
his father. But who was! was the queſtion 
that forced itſelf on her mind. Ruſh had 
told her that the woman had been in the 
garden with the King, and left it in the 
greateſt agony ; and the fright, that almoſt 
bordered on deſpair, that Buxar was in, 
when he ſaid, „Can Arno fign Prince 
« Hector's death,“ were circumitances that 
would have convinced her whoſe ſon he 
was, had a ſpark of ambition been con- 
cealed in her heart. He may conceive how 
muck herthoughts muſt have been occupied 
when weſay, that Albert was at her elbow 
| - without her perceiving him. He paſled 


x: his hand acroſs her ſorchead, and ſaid, 
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5 
My dear Riſa, what are you thinking 


about?“ She looked up, and faw nei- 


ther a king's, nor a nobleman's ſon—ſhe 
ſaw Albert, and he was all to her. 

He mentioned Caſper feveral times, al- 
ways calling him father, when he did ſo: 
and at laſt obſerved the ladies ſmile : he 
inquired the reaſon of their doing ſo ?— 
„ Becauſe,” ſaid Sophia, „I never heard 
e him call you ſon.” Albert was filent, 
and it was viſible her words had made an 
impreſſion on him. * But he called me 
daughter,“ ſaid Riſa, ſmiling, and tak- 
ing hold of Albert's arm.—** The impoſſi- 
„ bility of your being ſo,” ſaid Sophia, 
looking at her watch, and going towards 


the door, © is not fo great, as the Major 


being his fon is.” Saying ſo ſhe left the 


room. 
Albert. ©* Docs Sophia dream, or have 


& ker ſenſes foriaken her?“ 
Nia. No! I believe ſhe is in her ſober 
5 ſenſes; but if the is in a dream, we will 


not diſturb her; for you have no idea, 


« Albert, how delightful the waking 
dreams of a love-fick girl are.” 
B 3 Albert, 
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. Mlbert. © If it does not make you un- 
«© eaſy, I have no objection to her amuſing 
« herſelf at my expenſe ; but if ſhe encou- 
* rages ſuch fancies, ſhe may perſuade 
vou in time, I ſprung out of the earth, 
like a muſhroom; or that a gipſy leſt 
eme in a hollow tree, in Grieffenhorſt 
« foreſt.” | 

_ Riſa. „Which if I was weak enough to 
« believe, would make no difference in 
my ſentiments: ſor I hope I need not 
no aſſure you, that it is yourſelf, not 
T your advantages, I love—Albert, not 


Major de Nordenſhild, is the object of 


«© Riſa's affections.” 


Albert. And your love exalts me more, 


e than if Arno was to acknowledge me 
« for Tis ſon, _ to beſtow his crown on 
.cc me.” 

Rija. © I am too wad acquainted with 
your worth, to let ſuch accidental cir- 
« cumſtances give me a moment's pain : 
«© to me it is indifferent if your mother was 
«© a gipſy, ora princeſs; whether you grew 
up like a muſhroom, or whether a ſpar- 
row picked up the ſeed from whence you 

| « ſprung, 
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« fprung, on a diſtant ſhore, and dropped 
« it on our's, to be hatched by the ſun. 
Does Sophia know the origin of her 
Herman? he may be a vagrant prince; 
© or a fox may have ſtolen him out of a 
„ hen's neſt, for any thing ſhe knows to 
te the contrary ; and does ſhe love him lets 
5 for it? Iam vexed, Albert, that you 
* are ſtill fo little acquainted with my 
ES 8 
Albert. *I never doubted the diſinte- 
* reſtedneſs of your love; upon my word 
* I never did; but you will allow me to ſeel 
* the honour, that Riſa, not the b 
* of Hulm, has exalted me to.“ 
fifa. © It is lucky for you, that you re- 
* collected yourſelf in time, and added the 
** laſt words, or I ſhould have puniſhed 
* you for diſobedience. But you ſeem to 
have forgoten the penalty that was laid on 
« thoſe that made uſe of certain expreſſions, 
* ſuch as honour, exaltation, rank, and 
the like: for you have ſaid a number of 
« diſagreeable things to-day, which if you 
repeat, I ſhall certainly be forced to in- 
B4 6 flict 
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« flict it on you; I ſuppoſe you remember 
„hat it is? | 
Albert. © Not to be allowed a kill 
„ for a whole day—the puniſhment is 
c ſevere, indeed; but although I own 1 
« deferve it, 1 beg you will be merciful 
«© enough to defer it; for you know the 
© time may ſoon come, when the Major 
« will force Albert from you; therefore pu- 
e piſh him.“ 
 Rifa. ** Even your ſaying ſo deſerves it; 
for you know how neceſſary it is for our 
*« happineſs, not to think beyond the pre- 


« ſent hour: but for this once I will let it 


é paſs, only no more of exaltation I beg 
«of you.“ _ 

Albert. In defiance of puniſhment, I 
« will repeat it; nor ſhould I be deſerving 
< of your love, did I not gratefully feel, 
and acknowledge the value of it. How 
<« proud did Albert feel, when Riſa reſuſed 
* a Prince for his ſake—how little did the 
« Major appear at that moment!“ 

Nia. (laughing) I now begin to un- 
6 derſtand you; you want to advance; 
well, have patience; for you know they 
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« ſay, Colonel Ratland cannot recover, 
and when he dics, you will riſe to his 
rank.“ 

Albert. © I perceive you are laughing at 
© me; but tell me, Riſa, will the Colonel 
ce have more weight with you than Albert 
—— 

Riſa. © What Jiſcontented creatures you 
men are I believe if you were King 

Albert. (interrupting her). © [ ſhould not 
c feel more exalted, than I do at this mo- 
« ment. I might command others, but I 
hope I ſhould ever remain your Albert. 
At preſent I look down with pity and 
*,contempt on Kings.” 

Riſa. © It is time to change the ſubject, 
« for you really grow quite romantic.” 

Albert. When fortune is in good hu- 
*« mour, any arm can win a kingdom; but 
* but who can gain a Riſa? Jou refuſed 
« a crown for my ſake ;- and words are too 
poor to expreſs my. gratitude to you for 
* it, beſt and moſt adored of women.“ 

Nia. A golden one, Albert, inſtead 
of which you ſhall twine me one of 
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„ myrtle, there will be fewer thorns in 
6 Mc) 


Caſper awoke, and was furpriſed to fee 
a female kneeling by his bed-fide, who I 
ſuppoſe my readers will gueſs was no other 
than Sophia ; as ſoon as Caſper moved ſhe, 
took one of his hands and preſſed it to her 
lips. Near her ſtood a beautiful boy, about 
two years old, playing at a chair. Caſper 
raiſed himſelf up, and looked at her with 
pity, for he fancied her to be an unfortu- 
nate perſon, whoſe ſenſes were deranged. . 
She fixed her eyes on him, and her . 
flowed abundantly. * I perceive,” ſaid 
Caſper, returning the preſſure of her hand, 
you are an a girl.” —* I am ſo,” 
replied ſhe, ** nor are you a leſs unhappy_ 
father.“ Caſper was amazed, and with- 
drew his hand from her- s, to conceal his 
agitation. He inquired what made her 
ſuppoſe ſo ?—*© Your own words,” ſaid ſhe, 
for when I left the room, not long ago, 
4 Theard you lay, O God! thou knoweſt 
what I ſuffer ;' and my agitated heart im- 
. mediately ſuggeſted to me, how nearly 
« was 
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ce was related to the cauſe of your ſor- 
rows, and you to mine.” Caſper looked 
at her with aſtoniſhment, and-ſhe proceed- 
ed. Heaven only knows what I ſuffer, 
what I have long ſuffered; and I hope 
will, in it's mercy, take pity on me, and. 
« on him. Forgive me, father, for renew- 
ing your afflictions; I ſee the anguiſh that 
„ rages in your boſom, but forgive, and 
« pity me.” She took the child into her 
arms, and, preſenting him. to Caſper, ſaid: 
His name is likewiſe Herman! Her- 
man! Herman!“ repeated Caſper, who 
at that moment felt the ſtrength of vature's 
ties. Herman,“ and ſtretched out his 
trembling arms towards the child. Sophia: 
put bim into them, and'claſping her hands, 
ſaid, “ Nature! Nature! who can deny 
** your power; you. are, yes, you are, 

« (claſping his knees) my father.” 
Caſper: had ſome difficulty to recollect 
himſelf; the unexpected ſcene was almoſt 
too much for him,. and had renewed the 
remembrance of many painful events: the 
ſorrow that he had uninterruptedly felt for 
upwards of thirty. years, now. ſeemed to 
P B 6. raſh 
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ruſh like a torrent on his mind, and al- 
moſt overwhelmed him: he gaſped for 
breath, but at laſt recovering himſelf, and 
turning to Sophia, ſaid, © My dear, dear 
daughter! but tell me where he is?“ 

Sophia. * Should I be unhappy if I knew 
„where he was!“ 

Caſper. * Is he living!“ 

Sophia.“ Yes! for never ſhould I have 
« ſurvived his death. A ſew days ago, I 


« received a letter from a friend, in which 


« the informed me, that ſhe had lately 
« heard he was living, and in a foreign 
« ſervice; but in whoſe, or where he is to 
be found, is as uncertain as the moment 
of our death.“ | 
Caſper. (folding his hands) « My God! ! 
« I thank thee for giving me her (folding 
Sophia in his arms), and I thank you for 
„the comfort: the conſolation you have 
„given me you have cheered my latter 


hours with a ray of comfort, that for ma- 


„ny, many years, has been a ſtranger to 
my heart. Oh! had he but a clue to 
find me out.“ RN 
Sophia. 
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Sophia. © hope through my friends 
means to be able to diſcover where he is, 
and as ſoon as I find him, I wall be his 
guide to you.“ 

Caſper: « What a happy hour will that 
© be! My God! dare J hope ſuch hap- 
c pineſs is ſtill reſerved for me in this 
world!“ 

Sophia. Angels will announce the ap- 
5 proach of it to you, and it will remain 
your portion till the laſt moment of your 
fia. 

Casper. Honour and riches have abun- 
© dantly fallen to my lot; but few, very 
* few have been the comforts I have hi- 
e therto enjoyed none that have equalled 
ec the preſent, therefore, if this is the laſt 
and only one Heaven has in ſtore for 
me, I ſhall die ſatisfied ; but,” kiſſing 
the child, © tell me the particulars of your 
«;Rorys* 

Sophia. Days would be inſufficient to 
do ſo; beſides, my heart would break 
© at the repetition of my woes; it is im- 
« poſſible for me to tell you where I found 
«© him, and how he leſt me; this boy,” 

hiding 
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hiding her face on Caſper's ſhoulder ; 
this child but can you forgive the 


„ weakneſs of an unhappy girl, who, ian 


an unguarded moment, ſacrificed what 
© ought to have been dearer to her than 
life her honour to the man ſhe loved? 


and yet, father, I cannot repent the 
fault I committed, No, child! (claſp- 
ing him in her arms) was I forced to- 
beg your bread, and purchaſe water for 
you with my blood, I ſtill ſhould not be 
« able to repent the facrifiee I made! 


« Villains ! titled ones, tore him from my. 


« arms; for at that time I had the misfor- 
<« tune of being thought handſome ; he- 


t endeavoured: to prove his claim to me 


« with the ſword, which wounded ſeve- 
&« ral, and pierced one of their hearts he 


c fell, and from that upfortunate moment: 
Herman has been loſt to me.” 
Caſper. ©* Poor unhappy girl! by the 


trait you have juſt mentioned, my heart 


« acknowledges your Herman for my ſon; 
« for the Nordenſhilds deteſt villains, be 
« their rank ever ſo exalted ; and you are 


« a Nordenſhild (laying his hand on the 
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& child's head) and may your heart, when 
your weeping mother teaches you to 
« liſp the name of Caſper, always add that 
« of Nordenſhild to it.“ 

Child. (ſtretching out his arms towards 
him) “ Caſper ! Calper !” 

Caſper. (preſſing him to his heart) 
What, have you learned it already? 
« Well, then, when you no longer liſp 
ce it as yon do now, but fearleſsly own to 
the world your right to the name of 
« Nordenſhild, may you already have 
ce trampled on villainy, and proved to the 
* world your abhorrence of every thing that 
cis mean and worthleſs. This is my wiſh, 
« attended with my bleſſing;“ he kiſſed 
the child as he ſpoke, and after having 
preſſed him to his aged boſom, returned 
him to his weeping mother, and con- 


tinued ; *how fortunate it is, my dear 


* Sophia, that I made this diſcovery to- 
day, for ſeven hours later my making a 
„ ſuitable proviſion for this poor infant, 
c would have been attended with much 


more difficulty than it is at preſent. 


But tell me, Sophia, although to my- 
| « ſelf 
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« ſelf it is unneceſſary, for my heart aſ- 
e ſures me of the legitimacy of his claim; 
* have you no proofs to offer no name 
* nor place you can mention which may 
© lead to a confirmation of it?“ 


Sophia. © None! all I know, is, that 
his reported father was called Herman 


d' Unſtern; but my Herman was as 
© little acquainted with his real name and 
© country, as with what . paſſes on the 
e 6ther ſide the moon. The only circum- 
c ftance he knew, was, that his father 


© baniſhed him to adopt a prince in his 


wad | 
Casper. (terrified) © He knew, it then! 


te treacherous Attenbach ! you concealed. 
from him the knowledge of his name 
* and family, becauſe his ignorance of 


« them were advantageous to your merce- 


& nary views; but you planted a dagger in 
& his boſom, that no filial affection ſhould. 


« ever take root in it! (pauſed.) Sophia, 
„ this affair muſt remain a profound ſe- 
* cret, my oath and promiſe are given 


never to divulge it; therefore if you do 


not wiſh to embitter with anguiſh. the 
enn 
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« few remaining days of an old man, 


« whoſe honour has hitherto been invio- 
« Jate, let it remain involved in the dark- 


« neſs of night; and you muſt promiſe nie 
not ever to mention it to the Landgra- 
ce vine.” 

Sophia. * You may depend on my ſe- 
* crecy; I will conceal in the innermoſt 
* recefles of my heart the joy I feel at 
„having found an affectionate father ; 
« will be filent as the grave as long as 
you think it neceſſary; but the ſcene 
that paſſed laſt night has excited Riſa's 
* attention and curioſity - ſhe gueſſes,” 

Caſper, It was impoſſible to avoid 
exciting wonder laſt night; but let her 
« ſuppoſe what ſhe will, that is of no 
* conſequence : nay, perhaps, it is what 
* I wiſh; nothing but a poſitive expla- 
* nation is <antrary to my oath, therefore, 
“ Sophia, be cautious and filent. How | 
© ſoon may that capricious old man's cyes 
ebe cloſed, and his death is the ſignal of. 
my ſon's return: but it is probable that 
e mine will be ſo firſt, and my poor Her- 
** man is, perhaps, expoſed to many dan- 
«vers; that boy, therefore—but—(after 


a pauſe) 
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a pauſe) what relations have you liv- 
* ing?” * 

Sophia. (weeping) I have neither fa- 1 6 
ther, mother, nor brother; and I wan- © « 
« dered, till lately, as forlorn and for- « 
„ faken in the world, as the firſt created 
* atom in immeaſurable ſpace. I never 
„knew my mother, ſhe died when I was 
« an infant: my father was in the ſervice 4 
of the unfortunate James, and fell in 
his cauſe in Ireland; as did my only 
brother at Oudenard, where he fought 

* under Eugene and Marlborough,— = 
„Father! this boy Herman, and you, are 
all] poſſeſs,” - 

Caſper. © And we will r to 
make up to you the loſſes you have ſuſ- 
*« tained, I think your name Is Sophia de 
* Stemberg ?” 

Sophia.“ Yes.” 

Caſper. (writing it down in his pocket- 
book) It would be dangerous to men- 
tion a fictitious name in my will- and 
you are the boy's mother; in caſe there- 
* fore my death ſhould happen before this 
& affair is cleared up, yu will inherit all 
. „ my 
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my ſamily eſtates; the reſt of my poſ- 
« ſeſſions are loans from the King to me, 
and fall to Albert. 1 ſhall leave every 
« thing in your power, and am ſo well 
convinced of your worth, as to know 1 


run no riſk in doing ſo; for I am cer- 


* tain you will ſecrete no part of my for- 
« tune from the knowledge of my ſon and 
your child, nor ſuffer it to fall into 
© ſtrange hands.“ 

Sophiu. Father!“ 

Cafper. (preſſing her hand) “ Well! 
„well! excuſe me; you know! am an 
* old man, and he is my only ſon.” 

Sophia. (kiſſing his hand) “ I deſire to 
« poſſeſs nothing without my Herman; 


and ſhould fate have ftill greater mis- 


*« fortunes in ſtore for me than I have al- 
* ready experienced, yet never will I deny 
that this boy is my child.“ 

Casper. That was what I wiſhed to 
* know, good amiable creature! I wanted 
to be certain you would own to the 
world you were his mother. And to 
protect you from every danger, as far as 
„lies in my power, I will name Albert 
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© my executor, and your guardian; his 
worth, integrity, and power, make 
« him the propereſt perſon I can name, 
and you may depend on finding in him 
ce a perſon both able and willing to ſerve 
« you. You may perhaps have need of 
e affiſtance, for there is one, and only one 
© perſon in my family whom I do not 


* truſt—I mean Hardi; he moſt likely 


« will do all in his power to defraud you, 
but fear nothing, for Albert will protect 
« you. Therefore ſhould the happineſs of 
* ſceing my ſon be denied me, the certainty 
that he ſome time or other will receive 
& his paternal eſtate from the hands of 


* his Sophia, and enjoy it with her, will 


& ſweeten the hour of death. (Sophia 
* cried.) Weep not, my beloved daugh- 


ter, Jam old, very old - and who knows 
* how ſoon I may be called away; there- 


fore when he comes, load him to my. 
«grave and ſay there he reſis ! Report 
vill moſt likely have informed him of my 
*© name; Þut how ſurprized will he be, 
« to find in that Norden(hild who always. 
6 bore the character of an honeſt man, 
«and 
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and who, although a warrior, was not 
4 * diveſied of humanity, the father that 
2 „ baniſhed an helpleſs infant to penury 
and diſtreſs. As ſome excuſe for the 
KL ſeeming inhumanity of my behaviour, 
2X «< tell him, Sophia, that friendſhip for a 
1 © king I really loved and reſpected, urged 
9 « me to the firſt ſtep ; and that afterwards, 
2< when I ſtill thought myſelf arbitrator of 
a his fate, a villain betrayed the confidence 
4 „ I placed in him, and robbed us of each 
other; tell him, pray tell him, that his 
$ father aſks, entreats his forgiveneſs.” 


The recollection of the facrifice he had 


: made to friendſhip, the cruel fraud the 
7 avarice of a falſe friend had committed, al- 
4 moſt convulſed his feeble frame, and it 
was with the greateſt difficulty he was 
able to pronounce the laſt words; his 
arm was thrown round Sophia's neck, and 
bier tears flowed abundantly down his fur- 
rowed cheek ; the child climbed on her 
knce, and becauſe he ſaw her cry, did the 


fame. © Let me beg of you,” faid ſhe, 
* to compoſe yourſelf; ſuch violent agita- 
tion muſt injure the moſt robuſt coaſtitu- 
«tion; 
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« tion; think, then, the effect it mult 
* have on one ſo delicate as your's. Re- 
* member the value your life and health ; 
ce js of to me, and the pleaſure that awaits * 
«© you ;—do, dear father, endeayour to 
„ compoſe yourſelf.” 

Caſper. © But do you think he will for- 
« give me:?“ 

Sophia. My Herman is as noble- 

© minded as yourſelf; and what you con- 
« deſcend to aſk, I am certain he will not 
« refuſe.” 

Caper. © J hope not, for he is a Nor- 
cc denſhild, and my fon. But now Iam a 
6e little more compoſed, do try to deſcribe 
% him to me—how does he look ?” 

Sophia. (ſmiling) © I with you could 
< peep into my heart, you would find his 
image engraven there: but I fear my 
words will give you but a very imper- 
«.fect idea of him; he is tall, and ex- 
© tretnely well made; he has light hair 
«© and blue eyes; dignity, ſtability, and 
worth, are ſtrongly ſtamped on his every x 
c feature; and his eyes, what courage— | 
* and ah! what love do they expreſs! 

« Place | 
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& « male heart, Rifa's and mine excepted, 
will be at a loſs on which to fix.” 


* 


LES 
£ 


Casper. I have ſeen him, Sophia 
1 cc and ſtill ſee him there - there he ſtands, 
3 


> << juſt as you defcribed him. I did not 


a think my imagination would have been 


, « ftrong enough to have perſonified your 


1 1 « deſcription ſo well; let me die when I 


will, I have ſeen him, and thank you 
1 * for the comfort you have given me; 
x and now we will go to the company. 


? 


us Remember your promiſe of ſecrecy, and 


2 © affure yourſelf you will ever be the be- 


loved daughter of my heart. The Land- 


„ gravine is going to Hulm this winter, 


and intends ſtaying there ſome weeks; 


: I e ſhe has promiſed to pay me a viſit at 
= © Grieffenhorſt as ſhe goes there, perhaps 
we may be able to prevail on her to leave 


* you there for a few days, when we 

# < ſhall be able to talk of, and ſettle our 
affairs.“ 

He deſited Sophia to give him the 

child; ſhe lifted it into his arms; he em- 


' MF braced and preſſed him to his boſom, and 


made 


* 
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- 


made him repeat © Caſper” to him ſeveral] 
times, which he did with the playful inno- 
cence of infancy. Caſper, after fixing his 
eyes ſteadfaſtly on him for ſome time, re- 
turned him to his mother. God pre- 
ce ſerve both him and his father to you,” 
ſaid he, and a tear trembled in his eyes as 
he ſpoke. Sopliia carried the child to his 
nurſe, who was waiting in an outer room, 
and then retired to her apartment, and 
endcavourcd to compoſe herſelf as well as 
ſhe could; ſhe ſucceeded better than could 
well be expect, for when ſhe returned 
to Caſper to lead him to the ſaloon, where 
the company and coffee waited for him, 
ſhe appeared compoſed, nay, even cheer- 
ful, 


—_— 


I think I ſee the ſurprize that is marked 
on the faces of many of my fair readers, 
on account of the unexpected diſcovery 
they have juſt made, that Sophia is a mo- 
ther—and a mother without being a wife. 
1 think I ſce ſome of you ſneer and ſay, 
« fie!” But be not too rigid, ye virtuous 


fair, but pardon her weakneſs, and bleſs 
your 


ked 
ers, 
ery 
no- 
rife. 
ſay, 
1008 
less 
our 
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your kinder fate for having preſerved you 
from temptations, ſuch as fell to her ſhare, 
which, had they been thrown in your 
way, it is, about ten to one you would 
have reſiſted no better than ſhe did—per- 
haps not ſo well. But to proceed. — 

Riſa had taken Herman under her pro- 
tection at the time ſhe did his mother, 
but to ſave appearances, he paſſed for the 
child of one of her attendants, who had 
begged the Landgravine's permitiion to 
keep him with her, which no one wondered 
at, as Riſa was known to be goodneſs it- 
ſelf. © Es 

When the and Sophia left Hulm to vilit 
Nordia, the child was left there with his 
pretended mother, under the immediate 
inipection of Valcſze, who was likewite 
extremely fond of him. But after the ad- 
venture with the coffee, Albert and So- 
phia perſuaded Riſa to ſend for a perſon 
from Hulm in whom ſhe could confide ; 
and to oblige them, ſhe ſent for the per- 
{on who had the charge of Herman, ſhe 
having great confidence in her, and ſhe, 
under pretence of .not being able to live 

Vor. II. C ſeparated 
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ſeparated from her child, brought him to 
Nordia with her. 

As he was a beautiful boy, no-body 
was ſurprized at the Landgravine's fond- 
neſs of him, nor of his being almoſt al- 
ways with her, If any one aſked him 
his name, he ſaid, Herman!” or 
his father's name, Herman!“ was like- 
wiſe his anſwer; . and once when Albert 
was playing with him, he aſked him if he 
knew what his grandfather's name was, 
(it was a few days after Sophia's cclairciſſe- 
ment with Caſper) the boy without heſi- 


tating, replied, * Caſper!” Riſa laughed 


immoderately at it, as well as at Albert's 
confuſion, which he could not conceal. 
Not that he thought the child had any 
meaning in ſaying ſo, for he knew his 
mother had never ſeen Caſper in her life, 
but the name pronounced by the child 
had the effect of electricity on him, and 
tinged his cheeks of a deeper dye. Sophia, 
for more reaſons than one, was extremely 
pleaſed at the boy's anſwer, and on ſeeing 
Albert's confuſion, without reflecting, 
added, © who knows but he may be in the 

| « right ?” 
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« right?” But ſhe would have given the 
world to have recalled her words the mo- 
ment ſhe had uttered them; for as ſhe 
had told the Landgravine ſome time be- 
fore, _ that her hopes concerning Caſper 
had proved chimerical, ſhe was afraid her 
unguarded expreſſions might awaken her 
curioſity but ſhe was happily miſtaken, 
for Riſa perceived that Albert thought, 
ſhe meant thereby to imply his claim to 
the child, and that increaſed her mirth. 


Sophia was very glad the affair ended fo 


well, and was more careſul for the fu— 
ture. 

Caſper ſoon took leave, for he had 
much buſineſs to tranſact before ſun-ſet ; 
even his pipe (which the Landgravine 
knew he was accuſtomed to ſmoke with 
his coffee, and had inſiſted on his taking) 
was laid down unfiniſhed, and he hurried 
his departure with the greateſt impatience. 
When Albert ſaw him lay down his pipe, 
he aſſured Riſa that he was certain nothing 


would be able to prevail on him to pro- 
long his ſtay, for an unfiniſhed pipe was 


always a criterion by which one might 
C2 judge 


— 
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judge how urgent his buſineſs muſt be, 
and that ſhe -would only pain him, with- 
out ſucceeding, by repeating her inteaties. 
„ I will ſay no more about it, then,” ſaid 
ſhe, © but I have a favour to aſk, which 


« Thope you will grant, it is to allow me 


* to accompany you for a league or two.” 
Caſper willingly conſented, for who could 
deny a Riſa ſuch a favour! indeed, it was 
not an caſy matter to deny her any thing ; 
for that few ſemales poſſeſſed the perſua- 
five powers ſhe did, was a remark that 
Caſper made. Was I young,” ſaid he, 
« I believe you could do what you pleaſed 
« with me; I could rcfuſe you nothing, 
„and even now I find it difficult to do fo. 
« If my departure was not abſolutely ne- 
ce ceſſary, I would neither leave you to- 
% day nor to-morrow ; nay, I believe I 
« ſhould take up my abode with you—I 
never defire to ſee Nordia again, and I 
have reconciled myſelf to the idea of 
„never more beholding Arno—but I 
* ſhould like to end my days with you, 
« I hope you will remember your promiſe 
« of viſiting me at Grieffenhorſt; bring 

Sophia, 
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Sophia, and as many of your attendants 
*« as you chuſe, for the houſe is large 
© enough to contain all your family; but 
« pray come ſoon, or you may repent hav- 
« ing denied me the pleaſure your com- 
« pany will give me, which you will do, 
« ſhould your carriage paſs the church- 
« yard that contains my aſhes, and my 
« tomb-ſtone, perhaps more conſpicuous 
« than thoſe of my brethren, ſhould mect 
« your eye.” She promiſed to keep her 
word, and they entered the Landgravine's 
poſt-coach. Sophia and Herman, who 
were deſignedly placed in the way, went 
with him and Albert, and ſome officers 
that had dined with them, eſcorted them 
on horſeback. 

The pleaſure Caſper's unexpected ap- 
pearance had given the worthy inhabi- 
tants of Nordia, was by his ſpeedy depar- 
ture changed to ſorrow ; for they hoped 
and expected that he would remain there 
for ſome time, at leaſt long enough to re- 
medy ſome abuſes that preſſed them hard, 
But when they ſaw his carriage leave the 
town, many a poor man ſaid with a ſigh 

C 3 to 
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to his afflicted neighbour, „Now the 
« Lord have mercy on us, for he on whom 
« we depended has left us again.“ But 
we muſt likewiſe own, that his doing fo 
occaſioned the moſt heart-telt joy to many, 
who peeping through their filken window 
curtains, or Venetian blinds, exultingly 
exclaimed, _ * Thank God! there he 
5 goes.“ 2 

But the moſt ſorrowful face that was to 
be ſeen, appeared like a holiday one, com- 
pared to poorSophia's; whentheyarriyed at 


the place where Caſper's carriage waited, and 


he taking hold of his crutch, exclaimed 
« ſtop!” it ſeemed to her as if ſhe was going 


to take an eternal farewel of lum on whom 


her temporal happinet!:, depended ; in vain 
ſhe endeavoured to recal to her mind the 


 Landgrav:ue's intention of going to Grief- 
feruorſt in a few weeks ; ſhe forgot every 


thing but the pang of ſeparation, which is 
a pang every ſympathetic hcart muſt feel in 
this liſe. We meet, become acquainted, 
attach ourſelves, feel friendſhip or love 
for a deſerving object who returns our af— 
tection, aua dun it impoſſible to live ſe- 

parated 
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parated from thoſe we ſo fondly, fo ſin- 
cerely eſteem; but before we are aware, 
when we think ourſelves the moſt ſecure, 
how oſten does the parting tear drop, and 
ſully the pleaſure we thought perfect. 
Parting from thoſe we love is always 
painful ; let it be for years or moments, 
for diſtant countries or an evening walk, it 
is immaterial—for how often does an in- 
tended ſhort ſeparation prove an eternal 
one | 

Caſper embraced his loved companion, 
preſſed the child to his heart, and left 
them. Albert was the leaſt affected of 
the company; he helped him into his 
carriage, and preſſing his hand, ſaid, *I 
„ ſhall ſoon come to Grieffenhorſt.” 
Riſa's and Sophia's eyes followed him, and 
it was not till they ſaw the clouds of duſt, 
his carriage occaſtoned, that their tears 
'began to flow. Sophia was thankful to 
heaven that her friend was as much af- 
ſected as herſelf, for it prevented her doing 
violence to her feclings— their tears flewed 
together, 


C4 Riſa 
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Riſa defired Albert and Major Haſenfeit 


to let their ſervants lead their horſes, and 
ride home with them, thinking their 
company would baniſh their gloom. To 
do ſo, the gentfemen tried their united 
efforts for ſome time in vain, particu- 
larly Haſenfeſt, who was a witty, or 
rather jocoſe man ; but it was ſome time 
before he could force a ſmile, much lets a 
laugh from them. © I find,” ſaid he, 
5 that grief is ſomething like debts, eaſily 
« contracted, but difficult to get rid of.” 
His obſervation was productive of two 
good conſequences, for it made the com- 
pany laugh, who all knew he owed more 
florins than he had pence to pay. Haſen- 
feſt had no other fault than want of eco- 
nomy, in other reſpects he was a ſenſible, 


uſeful, and worthy man-—a man of ge- 


nius., When he rode into the country 
to viſit his relations, every one knew he 
had not a fecd of oats in his ſtable for his 


horſes; and when he aſked Albert on the 


parade where he intended to dine, he 
knew he had neither done ſo, nor drank a 
glaſs of wine tor two days; which latter 

caſe 
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caſe had happened that morning, and 
Albert had, without ceremony, taken 
him to the Landgravine's. To go there 
was always a treat to Haſenfeſt, for as Al- 
bert's friend he was certain of being a 
welcome gueſt, and he was ſure of finding 
good wine and good company, and he 
loved both. 

The other advantage his obſervation 
was productive of, was, that when they 
were near home, Riſa ſaid to him, „One 
good turn deſerves another, Major, 
« you cured my dulneſs, and in return I 
* will rid you of your debfs.”—<** Huſh !” 
replied he, © for if my commander,” 
pointing to Albert, “ hears you ſpeak 
© about debts, we ſhall have the devil to 
„% pay; nay, perhaps, he will be ſo angry 
© with me, that he will not give me leave 
ce to go into the country to-morrow.” 

Riſa. ((miling) © I ſuppoſe he will 
« think your oats will grow mouldy in 
your bins, if you make ſuch frequent 


« excurſions.” 


C 5 Huſenfeſt. 
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Haſenfeſt. There is no great danger 
ce of that, for there is room enough in 
te them for the air to circulate. 

Riſa. So much the better; but is your 
* buſineſs in the country ſo very preſſing 
« that you muſt go to-morrow ? Perhaps 
% you can delay it till the day after—or 
© next year!“ | 

Haſenſeſt. The longer I delay it, the 
© more agrecable it will be to me—and 
ce ſhould my old ſnarling couſins die in 
ce the mean time, ſo much the better for 
«© me.” 4 

Ria. ** Well, then, I expect you to 
e dine with me to-morrow, and (whiſper- 


9 ing) bring a liſt of your debts with you, 


« 1 will diſcharge them, and no one ſhall 
© know what they amount to.” 

The next day extric: ted Haſenfeſt from 
his difficulties ;- he could again walk 
erect through the town, without being ne- 


ceſſitated to make a ſervile bow to his ſhoe- 


maker and taylor, at whoſe approach he 
uſed to tremble; and as for his dear 
friends and pceviſh relations in the coun- 


try, 
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try, he did not pay them a vilit at leaſt for 
a quarter of a year. 


— 


But in the mean time I ſhould like to 
know what is going on at court. We 
took a tranſient glance of it ſome time 
ago, and to our great ſatisfaction per- 
ceived the wound faction received; I will 
therefore without any ceremony introduce 
my reader into Arno's drawing-room on 
the firſt gala day that was kept after the 
late buſtle, although perhaps, like myſelf, 
he has no right to appear therc. 

It was Prince Hector's birth-day, which 
had not been celebrated at court in ſo diſ- 
tinguiſhed a manner for ſeveral years. 
With beating hearts and downcait eyes 
did many a courtier glide through the 
crowd, thinking that this feſtival would 
© be the ſignal for their deſtruction. The 
reconciliation they had ſo long laboured 
to prevent, was now effected; their 
tchemies, their intrigues, would now be 


diſcovered, and their reduction into 


their original nothingneſs was the lealt 
puniſhment they expected. | 
C 6 But 
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But Hector's ſoul was too noble to 
trample on a ſubdued enemy; and Arno 
was too happy to waſte a thought on 
them ; their only puniſhment therefore, 
at leaſt for the preſent, was the reproaches 
of an accuſing conſcience—a pang that 
even Hector's mind was not entirely freed 
from. © According to the courſe of nature, 
ee my father cannot live many years longer, 
& and when he was no more, would have 
* been time enough to haye put my plan 
into execution; then I could have done 
« ſo without paining his heart by diſco- 
« vering to him my knowledge of his 
C weakneſs. Oh! that I could recal the 
e paſt,” were the thoughts that continu- 
ally occupied his mind. His former 
wrongs were buried in oblivion ; he for- 
got every painful circumſtance attending 
them, and remembered nothing but the 
_ pleaſure the returning love and confidence 
of a father, from whoſe heart he had ſo 
long been alienated, gave him ; this made 
him bear the reſtraint and gene of a court 

he deteſied—to do fo, coſt him ſome 
trouble, but his reſolution at laſt ſubdued 
his inclination. 


I be- 


ou 
4 
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I believe many of Albert's perſecutors 
would rather have begun a pilgrimage to 
Mecca that morning, than have drove to 
court in their gilded carriages ; for how 
paintul muſt their feclings have been at 
the thought of ſeeing the man they had fo 
cruelly injured by their malicious ca- 
Jumny; that man's innocence was as clearly 
proved as their guilt, and endeared by the 
unjuſt perſecutions he had endured, to the 
King's heart, from whence they had taken 
ſuch unwarrantable ſteps to baniſh him. 
But they judged of Albert by themſelves, 
for far, very far froin his mind was the 
idea of revenge; he felt his ſuperiority 
over the ſcrvile crowd too much, to har- 
bour ſo mean a thouglit—from him they 
had nothing to fear. His behaviour was 
as tranquil and polite as before; he 
ſpoke to the King with the fame eaſe 
and in the ſame tone of voice in his 
drawing-room as he had done in the 
fortreſs a few weeks before, when' his 
anſwer to Arno's reproaches was, “he 
« who does not fear death, is not eafily in- 


« timidated.” Ile was neither more re- 
ſerved, nor did he aſſume a more confi- 
| „„ 
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dent manner towards the King and cour- 
tiers, than he had done before; in ſhort it 
was impoſſible to ſuppoſe from his beha- 
viour, that any thing had happened. Yet, 
well calculated as it was for the purpoſe, it 
did not tranquillize them, for they were 
too great adepts in the art of deception to 
let appearances deceive them ; for Albert's 
name, unexpectedly mentioned, always put 
them into as great a panic, as a hare feels 
when ſhe is ſeized by the hounds; and a 
ſerious look, or a ſhrug of theſhoulder from 
Arno, or any of his friends, was a dagger 
to the heart. 


« Far! far! removed from this heart, 
my ſuch ſenſations ever remain,“ ex- 
claimed the author of this book, as he was 
ſitting under a pear-tree, in his garden. 
«© Never may I become fo deſpicable a flave 
« as a ſervile courticr i5—a body enervated 
« by luxury, and a mind warped by mean 
« ſelfiſhneſs, which makes it incapable of 
« every good, every noble deed—fuch is 
« the miſerable machine miſ-called man ! 
« how is nature's maſter- piece mutilated ! 
how ſpoiled! With what reliſh do I eat 

« my 
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« my coarſe, home- baked bread, and drink 

ce the four wine my vineyard produces; 

« while your palled appetite complains of 
« ſaticty and diſguſt, at tables crowded 
« with every dainty art and luxury can 
„produce. Ye are likewiſe inſenſible to 
the power of harmony—the moſt melo- 
« divusſounds are loſt on you; for they are 
« no longer able to ſooth your mind, nor 
« lull you into a gentle ſlumber. Keep 
« your tinſelled trappings, I envy you not 
« for them; far remain the wiſh for ſuch 
« trifles from this heart. But welcome, 
« thrice welcome, my humble cot ; inde- 
dependence, and calm content. In the 
* evening I am accountable to no mortal, 
how I ſpent the day—then I feel my ſu- 
« periority over you; and when I awake in 
ce the morning, the ſerenity of my boſom, 
« and peace of mind, tell me, how much 
« happier I am than you.“ 


» 


— 


But we are at court again When Hec- 
tor entered the drawing-room every one 
preſſed forward to offer their congra- 
tulations to him: he received them po- 
| Fj litely, 
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litely, but with as much coolneſs and indit- 
ference, as he knew the machines that of- 
fered them felt. One of the laſt that pre- 
ſented themſelves to him was Albert. Hec- 
tor's countenance became more animated 
as his friend approached. * I am glad to 
« ſee you, my dear Count,” ſaid he, ſhak- 
ing Albert's hand. Albert ſtared at him, 
not comprehending the meaning of his 
words; but the ſwarm of courtiers that 
ſurrounded them, were ready to ſink into 
the carth; ſuch was the effect IIector's 
words had on them. * Here is your pa- 


tent,“ continued Hector, preſenting it 


to him; “and Jaſſure you it was the moſt 
« acceptable preſent my ſather could make 
« me to-day ; therefore accept of it as a 
« proof of his eſteem. I know it will nei- 
ther contribute to your happineſs, nor 
« worth; but at leaſt it will prove to ſuc- 
« ceeding generations, that the Kings of 
« Barenau knew how to diſtinguiſh the 
*«« merits of their friends—the worth of 
« their Nordenſhilds.” He ſpoke the laſt 
words loud enough for every perſon in 


the room to hear hem; but his raiſing his 
voice 
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voice was unneceflary ; for ſuch a filence 
reigned, that even a whifper would have 
been audible. Albert thanked him, and 
put the patent into his pocket, in rather a 
careleſs manner; and walked up to the 
king to thank him for it; but Arno pre- 
vented him, by ſaying, © Do not mortify 
me, by mentioning ſuch a trifle ; I am 
convinced you deſerve more diſtinguiſh- 
ed marks of my favour. All the return 
] defire is, that you will endeavour to 
forget the paſt, as much as lies in your 
* power.” So ſaying, he ſhook Aivert's 
hand in the moſt affectionate manner, and 
turning ſuddenly from him, mixed with 
the crowd. 

Friends and foes now indiſcriminately 
preſſed forward to offer their congratula- 
tions: their words were nearly the ſame, 
but their countenances were too true a mir- 
ror not to diſcover the feelings that paſſed 
in their hearts. Albert ſaw the number of 
his enemies was great, but he ſaw it with- 
out heing intimidated ; for his intentions 
were upright, and his conſcience good. 

Un | . His 
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His attention wasdrawn from the motley 
crowd, by the arrival of the Landgravine, 
who, offering him her hand, ſaid with a 
ſmile, © I wiſh you joy of your new dig- 
* nity, Count; but you look fo ſerious,” 
continued ſhe, * that I believe my ſelici- 
** tations are diſagreeable to you—if ſo, I 
recall them.” Albert aſſured her, with 
equal trankneſs, that a congratulation from 
her for his having won a florin at cards, 
would give him more pleaſure, than if 


thouſands, with the moſt pompous expreſ- 


ſions which were contradictory to their 
feelings, were to compliment him on his 
exaltation to the higheſt rank. 

Shame and confuſion were painted on 
the countenances of every female that 
heard him utter the laſt words; and not 
for the world would they have raiſed their 
eyes from their fans, or Albert's ſhoe-buc- 
kles. He ſaw the confuſion he had oc- 
caſioned, and was humane enough, with- 
out ſeeming to notice it, to relieve them, 
by aſking ſome trifling queſtion relative to 
the news of the day, and fuch common- 
place topics as he ſuppoſed had been the 

"2 ſabject 
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ſubject of their converſation before he en- 
tered. Some were weak cnough to think 
he did fo, to relieve the confuſion his un» 
guarded expreſſions had occaſioned himſelf, 
and were polite enough to aſſiſt his endea- 
vours with extreme volubility. But others, 
who were better acquainted with his fear- 
leſs diſpoſition, caution, and ſenſe, knew 
it was an inſult, and that he no longer 
thought 1t worth his while to endeavour 
concealing from them, what he knew to 
be the cauſe of their malice—they felt them- 
ſclves mortified, humbled to the very duſt; 
and thoſe that had not duplicity, or pre- 
ſence of mind enough to conceal their feel- 


ings, wiſely abſented themſelves. A pecu- 


liar ton now reigned at court; it was, the 
affectation of the moſt profound ignorance 
of whatever concerned the paſt. Had the 
motive been as pure as it was the reverſe, 
it would have undoubtedly been the moſt 
prudent method that conld havebcen taken, 
and would have done their hearts as much 
honour as their heads. Albert thought it 
was the plan that would be adopted, and 
had aſſured Rifa, who had prepared her- 
elf for a different one, that her precautions 

would 
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would be uſeleſs: the event proved he was 
in the right ; for what could with propriety 
be ſaid of the events that happened on the 
evening of his enlargement ; of Riſa and 
Hector being found in his priſon, and a 
number of other circumſtances, that were 


_ equally incomprehenſible 2 What could 


Arno ſay about them? he could not 
approve, nor did he chuſe to condemn ; to 
do either was equally painful and diſagree- 
able to him : the hint, therefore, he gave 
was taken by every one, that was any way 
connected with the court; each one ſeemed 


to have taken a ſip of the waters of Lethe, 


from Arno to his under porter; and from 


the Princeſs Henrietta to her chamber— 


maid. And if a goſliping perſon was indiſ- 
creet enough to mention any thing relating 


to Hector, Albert, or Riſa, a laugh; and 


cc who can credit ſo ridiculous a ſtory?” was 
all the anſwer they received : if they had 
any ſenſe, they underſtood the reproof, and 
were ſilent for the future; if they were 
tools, they in all probability remained ſo, 
and received the ſame rebuff ſrom the next 
perſon they told their tale to. But Arno's 


ſilence was extremely painful to Albert 
| and 
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and Riſa; they had flattered themſelves 
they had an advocate in his boſom, which 
would make him cager to demand an 
eclairciilement of the whole affair, which 
they were determined to give him, with 
their uſual frankneſs, on his giving the 
leaſt hint that he wiſhed to be informed of 
it. But Arno's reſerve was impenetrable, 
nor could they tell what to make of him; 
in ſome reſpects he behaved to them with 
the affectionate tenderneſs of a father, and 
in others with the refined duplicity of a 
courtier : the more they thought, the more 
his behaviour puzzled them, and they were 
often at a lois to know, whether they ought 
to love, or hate him; whether they ſhould 
endeavour to gain his confidence, or try to 
deecive him. 
Perhaps, thonght Albert, Arno thinks 
by overwhelming me with honours and 
favours, he ſhall be able to awe me to his 
purpoſe, and weaken my love; if he does, 
his motive is ſo mean, that it makes kim 
unworthy of the gratitude I would fo wil- 
lingly pay him. Or, docs he think, by 
keeping me in continual fear of a diſcovery, 
he 
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he ſhall prevent my taking any ſteps to- 
wards the attainment of my wiſhes ? Muſt 
Arno, at his age, be told, that reſtraint 1s 
often more advantageous to lovers, than 
the moſt perſect freedom? 

Arno was, indeed, what Caſper had once 
called him, a capricious, and in many re- 
ſpects, an obſtinate old man. He had ta- 
ken it into his head, that nothing would 
make him happy, but Hulm's being united 
to Barenau, that was his hobby-horſe; and 
a Turk would ſooner have changed his Al- 
coran ſor the Bible, than he his favourite 
project; for although every ſtep he had 
hitherto taken to unite the two countries 
had failed, yet the poſſibility of his ſuc- 
ceeding by other methods fiill remained; 
for Arno's enterpriſing ſpirit in the cabinet 
and field was unbounded. His miniſters 
did all in their power to nouriſh his hopes, 
for which purpoſe a varicty of plans were 
propoſed, and although none of them de- 
ſerved, nor met with his approbation, yet 
they ſerved to amuſe his mind, and pre- 
vented his entertaining the thought of be- 


Rowing Hulm on Albert, which was what 
1 the 
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the courtiers feared almoſt more than 
death. 

This was the impenetrable ſide of Arno's 
heart; and his attachment to Albert, al- 
though really ſincere, had not power to 
lefſen the childiſh pleaſure conqueſt gave 
him : much rather would he have beſtowed 
the half of his kingdom on him, for that 
was his; but to reſign his expectation of 
numbering Hulm amongſt his conqueſts, 
was an effort exceeding his power. When 
once maſter of that, thought he, I ſhall die 
contented ; I ſhall then have nothing more 
to with for. Indeed the acquifition of it 
was the thought moſt pleaſing to his heart: 
Caſper's advice and remonſtrances were 
forgotten, nor would he have heſitated in 
immediately engaging in a war for that 
purpoſe, although by doing ſo he knew 
he ſhould riſque the lives of many 
that were dear to him : but hfs graſping at 
it, in an hoſtile manner, he foreſaw was 
not the certain method of acquiring it ; for 
his enemies were attentively watching his 
every motion, and the alliances they had 
lately formed made them many, and for- 
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midable; and Hulm had been a bone of 
contention ever fincc Thetlalo's death: he 
therefore well knew they would not ſuffer 
him to run away with it quietly; but a con- 
queror's hopes are ſomething like a hydra's 
lite, not catily abated, nor deſtroyed. 
The firſt ſtep I muſt take, thought 
Arno, miſt be to divert Albert's thoughts 
from Riſa; for his plan is diametrically 
_ oppoſite to mine. I do not abſolutely fear 
him, nor do I wiſh to give him pain; 
therefore let me endeavour to amuſe him 
with ſomething elſe; Jet me give him a 
play-thing to fix his attention for ſome 
time. He has inherited my fpirit of ambi— 
tion and conqueſt, but why muſt he be 
my rival? and juſt in that I love moſt— 
No, Albert! any thing but Hulm; that I 
never can conſent to give you; when I am 
dead Hector and you may ſettle about it 
as you pleaſe, but I will never conſent to 
it: therefore, let me get rid of him for the 
preſent, and perhaps ſome better plan than 
thoſe that have already been propoſed, may 
offer, to make me maſter of that wiſhed- 
for ſpot. 
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Such were the thoughts that filled Arno's 
head and mind, at the moment he figned 
Albert's patent, and preſented it to his ſon 
to give him. 

Albert received it without pleaſure, as 
he fancied it what it was really meant to 


be, the gilding of a bitter pill. But he felt 


conſcious afterwards of having received it 
from his friend, in a manner rather un- 
graceful, and thanked lim for it again as 
they left the drawing-room together. Say 
no more about it,“ replicd Hector,“ for 
* your words and thoughts are at va— 


e riance.” Albert attempted to explain to 


lum why they were ſo, but Hector, ſhak- 
ing his hand, ſaid, “ You muſt have pa- 
* ticnce, Albert,” and ſtepped into his 
carriage. | 

No favour that Albert aſked was refuſed 
by Arno; his every wiſh was anticipated 
by him, the one excepted that was ncareſt 
his heart, the fruition of which each day 
ſeemed to remove to a greater diſtance. 
Colonel Rattland died, Albert ſucceeded 
him, and the command of the regiment 
was given to him, which did not ſurpriſe 
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any, one, as it was what was expected to 
happen, although the liberty that was 
granted him, of modelling it to his mind, 
was a matter of wonder. The uniform, 
and the whole: arrangement of it, did not 
pleaſe him, iu which, on hishintingittoArno, | 
he deſired him to make what alterations 
he thought proper. To do ſo he did not 
find an eaſy matter, for a number of men 
were wanting to complete it, and Albert 
was extremely difficult in his choice. A 
number of recruits offered themſelves to 
him every day from Hulm, and from the 
neighbouring countries; for his reputation 
for humanity and liberality was ſo well 
eſtabliſned, that every one whoſe deſtiny 
it was to bear arms, would gladly have in- 
liſted under his banner; but his with was 
to have his regiment compoſed of honeſt, 
well- looking, healthy, and robuſt men, on 
whoſe courage and fidelity he could depend 
in time of neceſſity; and whoſe conſtitu- 
tions promiſed to bear the hardſhips and 
fatigues of war: the weakneſs of youth, 
and infirmities of age were, therefore, alike 
inadmiſlible into his corps, which was en- 

I |  tirely 
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tirely to conſiſt of men in the prime oſ liſe. 
That a man whoſe principles were bad, 
could not be a good ſoldier, was one of 
Albert's maxims ; therefore, one known to 
be addicted to any kind of vice, was ba- 
niſhed from his regiment; and often would 
he exchange two or three of his handſomeſt 
men, whom he ſuſpected of being either 
cowardly, or diſcontented, for one on 
whom he knew he could depend. The of- 
ficers often laughed, at what they called 
his whim ; but the event generally proved, 
that he was an excellent phyfiognomiſt. 
Albert on finding it impoſſible to com- 
plete his regiment to his entire ſatisfaction, 
atked, and gained, the King's permiſſion 
to tend recruiting officers to different parts 
of the kingdom; aud as ſoon as it was 
known, that it was for Hulm's Cuiraſſiers 


they were beating up, and Nordenſhild 


the commander, numbers flocked to the 
places of rendezvous, and were engaged; 
ihoſe that pleaſed him beſt, were immedi- 
ately placed in his regiment, and the others 
were ſent to their reſpective homes, with 


part of their pay, till ſuch time as he wanted 
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them to fill up vacancies, by which means 
Albert had always plenty of able men in 
reſerve, whoſe ſervices he could command 
at any time. 

It is natural to ſuppoſe, Albert's caprice 
was an expenſive one, but his appoint- 
ments were great, and his private fortune 
large; and both were devoted to his regi- 
ment. And he was amply repaid by the 


ſatisfaction Arno expreſſed the firſt time 


he ſaw it on the parade in its improved 
ſtate; and by the reflection, that in time 
of need he ſhould, perhaps, be able to do. 
as much with it, as others would with a 
brigade. Albert well knew, that a ſoldier 
muſt neceſſarily be a machine—a being 
who, although poſſeſſed of ſenſe and motion, 
dares uſe neither ; but who, like a puppet, 
muſt move at another's will. But to con- 
ceal from them, as much as poſſible, the 
humiliating idea, he never uſed harſh me- 
thods, but when gentle ones failed. He 
endeavoured to govern them by love, ra- 
ther than fear. The ule of the cane was 
aboliſhed, and he did all that advice and 


_ perſuaſion could, to inſpire them with true 


patrio- 
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patriotiſm, ambition, and a proper idea of 
ſubordination, for which purpoſe he was 
extremely careful that the officers conduct 
was ſuch as it ouglit to be: and merit was 
the only conſideration that had any weight 
with him. © How can you expect, gen- 
„ tlemen,” would he often ſay to them, 
eto poſſeſs the love and confidence of the 
« men, unleſs you ſtudy to deſerve it? or 
how can you imagine they will obey your 
& orders in the field of battle, without they 
are convinced you know how to give 
« them? and how can they think fo, if 
“they continually perccive the blunders 
« you commit? Faults that are ſo very 
&« glaring, as to ſtrike the eye of the moſt 
* common obſerver; believe me, gentle- 
* men, every thing depends on the love 
* and confidence of the troops ; gain that, 

te and depend on their not deſerting you.“ 
Never was a commander better beloved 
by his men than Albert was; if he only 
expreſſed a with, it was executed with 
more exactneſs than the command of ano- 
ther would have been; and an approving 
nod of his, gave more pleaſure to their 
D 3 hearts, 
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hearts, than the moſt pompous address, 


without meaning, would have done; and 
the only fear they knew, was that of loſing 
his friendſhip. 

His regiment was, without exception, 
the fineſt in the ſervice, and every one that 
ſaw it exerciſe, was ſurpriſed at the order, 


ſwiftneſs, and facility with which the men 


performed the different evolutions; norwill 
they be leſs ſurpriſed, when ſome time 
hence they ſee it face the enemy with the 


ſame courage and determination; although 
ſome ſatirical old officers called it the 


clock-work regiment: and once, a Colonel 
in a foreign ſervice, the intentions of whoſe 
court was not thought to be very pacifie 


to Barenau, happened to be on the pa- 


rade, and ſaid to a gentleman who ſtood 
near him, he ſuppoſed Hulm's cuiraſſiers 
only ventured out when the ſan ſhone. 
Albert, who heard him, without ſeeming 
to be offended, as the officers feared he 
would, turned to him, and faid, with a 
ſmile, *© Who knows, Colonel, but that 


you and I ſome time or other may mect 


in a ſtorm; if we do, I hope my men 
cc will 


Ma 
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„ill behave in ſuch a manner, as to force 


« you to recall the criticiſm you are pleaſed 
« to beſtow on them to-day.” Albert 
might with ſafety have pledged his ho- 
nour on their doing ſo, for they had cou- 
rage, diſcipline, health and ſtrength, and 
he was their leader, 

When time had abated the diſlike moſt 
hearts feel at innovations, be they ever ſo 
beneficial, the attention of many com- 
manding officers was fixed on the evident 
advantages that reſulted from Albert's ar- 
rangements; they felt the injuſtice they 
had done him, and wiſhed to introduce the 
ſame diſcipline into their regiments he had 
done in his. Albert was flattered by the 
approbation he met with, and which like- 
wiſe had the good effect to ſerve as an en- 
couragement to the corps, to behave in 
ſuch a manner, as to remain an example 
worthy of imitation. 

Prince Maximilian was advanced to the 
rank of Major in Albert's ſtead, and al- 
though very young, he was pathonately 
fond of the military lite, and under Albert's 
command ſoon became an exccllent officer. 
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Maximilian did not poſſeſs the leaſt pride 
of birth, and when duty called, as entirely 
forgot he was a Prince, as Albert, on the 
ſame occaſion, did there was a Riſa in the 
world, Their ſentiments perfectly coin- 
cided, and Maximilian ſoon gained an 
cqual ſhare of the love and eſteem of the 
corps. There were ſeveral veteran officers 
in it, who had ſerved with honour in for- 
mer campaigns, thoſe he on every occaſion 
treated with the moſt diſtinguiſhed reſpect, 
which made them forget what would other- 
wiſe have been a mortification to them, 
his youth; and they obeyed his com- 
mands with the ſame willingneſs and 
pleaſure, as they had formerly done his 
father's, who had the command of the 
ſame regiment : indeed they ſeemed to 
have transferred their love from a father 
who was deſcrvedly eſteemed in the corps, 
to a ſon who was not leſs ſo. 

That Albert was Riſu's declared lover, 
was no longer a ſecret, and therefore his 
being ſeen in her carriage, or ſhe in bis, 
did not cauſe the leaſt ſurpriſe; and if a 


ſervant was ſent with a meſſage from Arno 
to 
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to him, he commonly called at the Land- 
gravine's palace to inquire for him, before 
he went to his lodgings, knowing it was 
more probable to find him there than at 
home. Every one avoided ſpeaking about 
them as much as poſſible; but if the ſub- 
ject was ſtarted, it was treated as an old 
ſtory every one knew, and the diſcourſe 
was changed as ſoon as poſſible; yet ſome- 
times, when they left court together, after 
a ball at midnight, and the ladies ſaw Al- 
bert, after handing the Landgravine to her 
carriage, ſtep in after her, they could not 
reſtrain an involuntary ſhrug of the ſhoul- 
der, or a ſignificant nod to each other, 
which, had they been explained were, per- 
haps, meant to convey an idea not quite 
conſonant with chriſtian charity, which 
teaches us to think and hope the beſt of 
our neighbours: even Arno often ſhook 
his head, and the remembrance of his 
youthful fins ſtarted into his mind, and 
occaſioned the reflection, that, Oppor- 
„ tunities produce danger.“ 


But I with pleaſure aſſure my readers, 
that Arno's fears, and the ladies ſatirical 
D 5 nods, 
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nods, were equally void of foundation ; 
had I the leaſt cauſe of ſuſpicion they ſhould 
certainly be informed of it, for I ſuppoſe 
they will have diſcovered, by my blabbing 
Sophia's ſecret, that taciturnity is not in 
my compoſition. But as I really know 
nothing, and am not malicious enough to 
invent ſcandalous ſtories, for the pleaſure 


ol retail ing them, they may aſſure them- 


ſelves, that Albert's love was too reſpectful, 
and Riſa's notions of delicacy too refined, 
to permit them to treſpaſs, even in thought, 
the moſt limited bounds of propriety. 


Every thing was perfectly tranquil at 
court, and except the ſhake of Arno's head, 


and the ſhrug of the ladies ſhoulders, not 


a word was heard, nor a geſture ſeen, that 
denoted diſcontent. Albert was almoſt. 


worſhipped there, but from the ſame mo- 


tive the Indians do the devil—fear; for 
Arno ſettled nothing of conſequence with- 
out conſulting him and Hector about it, 
and oſten were their opinions exactly the re- 
verſe to the miniſter's, who ſeverely felt the 
mortifications they and their party were 
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forced to endure; for the only way to pre 
vent their being cruſhed into atoms, was 


to ſeem convinced of the juſtice of their 


reaſonings, and to acquieſce, with ſeeming 
conviction, to whatever Hector and his 
friend propoſed. 

Yet, although they retained their nomi- 
nal rank, they were ſunk to a mere no- 
thing, for an empty name was all they 
retained of their former power; and the 
{word that ſeemed to threaten to ſeparate 
even that from them, appeared ſuſpended. 
over their heads. They ſuppoſed their 
dreaded rivals would form a party of their 
own; but they were miſtaken, for not a 
ſtep did they take for that purpoſe, nor for 
the advancement of their friends; even 
Baron Drake was ſtill Lieutenant, and 
would have remained ſo ſome time longer, 
it Arno had not defired Albert one day to 
propole ſome plan for his advancement. 
Will your Majeſty be pleaſed to give 
him an Adjutancy in my regiment ?”” was 
Albert's reply. The King immediately did 
fo, and that was the only favour Albert 

I 6 ever 
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ver aſked, either for Drake, or any of his 


friends. 

Nor was Riſa's behaviour leſs exemplary 
than his; it was ſo gentle, ſo kind, that 
none who knew her could help loving her. 
She endeavoured to conceal, with the ut. 


moſt caution, her knowledge of Albert's 


weight, and her own influence at court— 
ſhe aſked as a favour what was in her 
power to command; thanked when ac- 
knowledgments were due to her, and, like 
Albert, generouſly forgave, when the means 
of revenge were in her power. Indeed an 
almoſt irreſiſtible charm ſeemed to accom- 
pany her every word and motion, and many 
females, in whoſe boſoms the ſpark of vir- 
tue was not entirely extinct, but who be- 
fore had envied her, for the conqueſt of 
Albert's heart, were forced to own ſhe de- 


ſerved it, and reſigned their pretenſions to 


their lovely rival; and they found them- 
ſelves repaid by her friendſhip, and the 
eſteem of him, who when they aſpired to 


his heart, had not thought them worth his 
notice, 


The 


* 
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The Counteſs Tereſa was, however, ſtill 
at the head of a ſmall party, who medi- 
tated on revenge and deſtruction. A plot 
was timely diſcovered, which had it been 
put into execution, might have proved fa- 
tal to Albert and Riſa. Arno heard of it, 
and ordered the ſtricteſt inquiry «to be 
made for diſcovering the author, which was 
found to be Tereſa. Arno was in a violent 
rage, and ſwore, that if any more attempts 
were made, ſhe ſhould be made a public 
example, nor ſhould her elevated rank 
ſcreen her from the puniſhment ſhe de- 
ſerved. Her friends inſormed her of the 
King's determination, and cautioned, ad- 
viſed, and even threatened her; but nei- 
ther perſuaſions, nor threats, had power to 
move a heart ſo depraved as her's. Another 
attempt was made, and almoſt immediately 
diſcovered ; but Arno, notwithſtanding his 
former reſolution, was unwilling to pro- 
ceed to extremities with her, but ordered 
her vile agents to be ſeverely puniſhed, 
thinking that would deter her for the fu- 
ture, 


One 
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One day Buſhman, her chaſſeur (whom 
we introduced to our readers once before) 
called at Albert's lodgings, and aſked Ruſh, 
if the report was true, that the Colonel had 


given him a place at Grieffenhorſt, and 
that he was going to leave him. © Yes,” 


replied Ruſh, ** I am to be game-keeper 
e there, and leave my maſter next month; 
« but what makes you inquire ?”—* To 
6 defire you to tell the Colonel, that if he 
e has not already hired another, I with to 
ce be your ſucceſſor, faid Buſhman. Al- 
bert was ſurpriſed when he was told that 
Buſhman intended leaving her; for he 
knew ſhe gave her ſervants higher wages 


than he did, which he mentioned to him. 


ce Tt is very true, Sir,” replied he, “ but I 
«© am tired of her ſervice; beſides, there is 
e ſomething going on at our houſe, that I 
« do not underſtand, but I believe it is no 


c good for all that—this morning the 


ce Chamberlain's footman brought a letter 
for the Counteſs, I took it to her, and 


« ſhe read it whilſt I was in the room; but 


«© before it was poſſible for her to have 
« finiſhed it, ſhe ſtarted from her chair, 
I and 
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« and ran up and down the room as if ſhe 
« was mad—ſhe tore the letter into little 
« hits, which ſhe threw out of the window; 
« had the curioſity to pick them up, but 
the only words I could make out were 
« court, and * leave Nordia.” Albert had 
ſome difficulty to conceal the pleaſure the 
unexpected intelligence gave him, © I will 
« willingly take you into my ſervice,” ſaid 
he, “as I find you are determined to leave 


T the Countels ; you may come to me to- 


« day, or whenever you chuſe; nor need 
« you trouble yourſelf to aſk her for a cha- 
© racter, for I neither defire to receive 
«a written nor a verbal meſſage from 

. e 
Tereſa was in the moſt violent rage, 
when the heard that Buſhman intended 
quitting her ſervice for Colonel de Norden- 
ſhild's; for ſhe fuppoſed he had engaged 
Buſhman for no other reaſon, than to be 
informed of her proceedings. But her ſuſ- 
picions were unjuſt; for the firſt order 
Albert gave his new ſervant was, never to 
mention her name in his hearing, nor any 
thing that related to her. Tereſa raved and 
ſtormed, 
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ſtormed, and repeatedly declared, ſhe 
would oblige him to remain with her, at 
leaſt till his year was expired. He left the 
room with a ſmile, which was, perhaps, 
meant to expreſs what ſhe imagined - con- 
tempt. She now felt her impotence, and 
Albert's power, and her rage almoſt 
choaked her. Buſhman immediately leſt 
her houſe, and Albert ſoon after received 
the - agreeable information, that Heaven 
had releaſed Nordia from that fiend in hu- 
man ſhape, ſhe having quitted it ently one 
morning. 

Praſcha, who had formerly ſo cruelly 
oppreſſed Hector and his friend, ſtill re- 
tained his place at court, and behaved 
with ſo much caution and fineſſe, and ſo 
entirely entered into their plans, that could 
they have forgotten the paſt, they would 
have taken him for their ſincere friend. — 
“Look at that old ſinner,“ ſaid Hector one 
day to Albert at court ; © I think it would 
be doing a good deed, to throw him out 
© of his ſaddle.” —* Let him alone,” was 
Albert's reply, ** be will do it himſelf in 
* time,” 

3 The 
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The court was not unlike a pantomime 
entertainment, and it was laughable enough 
to ſee the ſudden changes of the courtiers 
fices, and with what caution they endea- 
voured to avoid the ſharcs they fancied 
were ſpread for them—their fragile bark 
ſeemed tofled on a tempeſtuous ocean, the 
waves of which threatened every moment 
to daſh it againſt the rock on which it 
muſt ſplit. The moſt trifling affairs were 
managed with the greateſt circumſpection, 
and care was always taken that they ſhould 
be done in ſo equivocal a manner, that they 
could be altered at pleaſure. 

Hector and Albert's triumph ſeemed 
complete—faction and cabal were ſtifled, 
but alas! not annihilated, 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER V. 


WAR, 


"THE autumn, and beginning of winter n. 
paſſed in the manner I have deſcribed, M ſi 
agreeable enough to Alhert and Riſa; for Ie 
although they were forced to be on their 1 
guard, knowing they dared not truſt the a 
ſmiling faces that ſurrounded them, yet 
their danger, and with it their ſears, were 
conſiderably abated; their enemies were 
1 awed, and they had ſecured to themſelves a 
\ ſafe retreat. When the time arrived that 
| the Landgravine had fixed for going to 
Tlulm, the took leave of Arno and the 
court, and went. Every one ſuppoſed Al- 
bert would accompany her, but they were 
miſtaken ; for he went with her no further 
{ than Grieffenhorſt, and returned to town, 
# almoſt before it was thought he could have 
| arrived there, He had more weighty rea- 
ſons 
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¶ bons for doing ſo, than merely to diſappoint 
bis enemics, and to laugh at the wonder 
their faces expreſſed at his unexpected re- 


turn. No, he would gladly have refigned 
ſuch trifling gratifications for the more ſub- 
ſtantial pleaſure of accompanying his be- 
loved Rifa to her native Hulm, and ſpend- 
ing ſome days with her there, to have wit- 
nefled, and partaken of the joy her faithful 
ſubjects felt on the arrival of their much- 
loved ſovereign. But prudence forbad his 
indulging the wiſh inclination ſuggeſted, 
and he, therefore, reluctantly reſigned it. 

One reaſon for his doing ſo was, the re- 
flection, that as ſoon as his back was 
turned, his enemies would have the King's 
heart in their power again. He knew 
Arno was an old, and in many reſpects, a 
weak man, and how eaſily might it hap- 
pen, that © out of ſight out of mind” miglit 
be his caſe: his abſenting himſelf was 
therefore dangerous, for by doing fo, he 
might loſe the atcendancy he had with ſuch 
difficulty gained. Another reaſon was, that 
hy the unremitting diligence with which he 
determined to attend to the affairs that were 


entruſted 
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entruſted to his care, he might ſhew the 
King, that he would rather do violence to 
his inclination, than relax in his duty to 
him. 


Of all the party aſſembled at Grieffen- 


horſt, Rita was the moſt diſcontented, and 
Sophia the happieſt ; the former had like- 


wiſe promiſed herfelf mnch pleaſure from 
this viſit, but how was ſhe diſappointed—- 
Caſper did all in his power to amuſe, to 
give her pleaſure ; ſhe felt grateful for his 
kind endeavours, but they had no power 
over her heart, which refuſed to partake of 
the various amuſements each day offered 
her; and the appearance of cheerfulnefs 


and content, with which ſhe endeavoured 
to repay his attentions, were painful ef- 


forts that politeneſs obliged her to make, 
and which ſhe had not at all times the 
power to command. 

Now that ſhe was deprived of Albert's 
ſociety, ſhe felt how very dear he was to 


her; for at the time of their firſt ſeparation 
it was impoſſible to judge of her love by 
.the degree of agony the felt, which was 


not occaſioned by their ſeparation, but by 
fear 
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ſear and ſuſpenſe : at that time her feelings 
were, although more violent, of the ſame 


nature as Sophia's, and every one that was 


attached to him; for all his friends were 
unhappy on his account. But now that 
ſhe had no cauſe of fear, when ſhe knew 


him to be perfectly ſafe, and heard his 


praiſe ſounded from every mouth, and ſaw 
the ſmile of content diffuſed on every coun- 
tenance, ſhe felt that he, and he alone, 
was all the world to her; with him every 
comfort was fled, and every amuſement 


deprived of its charms. With what plea- 


ſare did ſhe recal to her mind ſcenes of 


paſt happineſs, that recollection kindly 


preſented to her; they were the food that 
nouriſhed her hopes, and often would ſhe 
indulge herſelf in the pleaſing reverie, 


which, however, uſually terminated with 


a ſigh. 

Once, as ſhe was taking a ſolitary walk 
on the woody mountains of Grieffenhorſt 
(where Sophia had often anxiouſly fought 
her) ſhe ſuddenly exclaimed, „It is he, 


and he alone, that forms part of my ex- 


© iſtence ; without him the world ſeems a 
« deſart, 
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* defart, and I excluded from every com- 
fort nature has to offer: he is the di/per- 
ce ſer of happineſs, of mine at leaſt ; for 
© no ſooner does he appear, than every 
« comfort, every bliſs is mine—it is he 
c alone ” ſhe ſtopped ſhort, for 1he 
thought echo repeated her words, and 
looked round with amazement ; but it was 
Sophia who had followed her. —< It is he,” 
ſaid ſhe, embracing the Landgravine, * who 
<6 was agrecably ſurpriſed at the ſight of 
« her friend.” They wandered about for 
ſome time, and then returned to the caſ- 
fle; Riſa atleaſt, in better ſpirits, than 
when ſhe left it. f 
Riſa did not make the leaſt objection to 
Sophia's remaining at Grieffenhorſt, when 
Caſper propoſed it to her; as both he and 
Sophia feared ſhe would, when they thought 
on the agitated fiate- her mind was in. 
Riſa felt the loſs ſhe ſhould ſuſtain in the 
privation of her friend's ſociety ; but as ſelf 
was always a ſecondary conſideration with 
her, ſhe was glad that Sophia would be 
fpared the pain of ſeeing objects that might 
recall her former misfortunes to her mind. 
A few 
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n few leagues from Hulm ſhe was met by 
valeſke. Riſa was aſtoniſhed at finding 
her fiſter ſo much improved, both in 
1 beauty and accompliſhments; for which, 
T without doubt, ſhe was greatly indebted to 
love, which had animated every. feature, 
and and improved every grace. 

was Riſa had much to relate to her fiſter, 
ec,” and gave her a long and circumſtantial ac- 
;ho count of her love, which Valeſke attended 
of to with ſurpriſing patience, conſidering 
for ſhe had a ſtory of her own to relate. She 
aſ- W however hoped her ſiſter would ſoon finiſh, 
jan and that her turn would come: but an 
author's vanity, and the circumference of 
to the ocean, are only to be compared to a 
en I girl's volubility, when ſhe is talking about 
nd her lover. Oh Valeſke !” faid ſhe, with 
zt MW enthuſiaſm, but without mentioning his 
in. name, © it is impoſſible to tell you how 
he Wl © amiable he is, nor how much I love 
cli W © him.” Valeſke, whoſe head had been 
th WU filled with Maximilian all the time her 
be ſiſter had been ſpeaking, thought that as 
ht none could be fo amiable as he was, he 
d, W muſt be the object of Riſa's affections: a 
- tear, 
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tear, therefore, ſtarted into her eye, and 
taking her ſiſter's hand, ſaid, «© You mean 
« my Maximilian!” Riſa perceived the 
error ſhe had committed, and was ſorry 
for the unintentional pain ſhe had given 


her ſiſter. 1 love your Maximilian too,” | 


Taid ſhe, ©& but he I have bcen talking 
“ about is Albert de Nordenſhild.” As 
ſoon as Riſa had named him, Valeſke in- 
terrupted her by aſking a number of quel- 
tions concerning her lover; and among the 
reſt, if the whitlow he had on his finger, 
when he left Hulm, was cured ? for ſhe 
juſtly thought, that if ſhe did not ſtop her 
then, the mention of his name would lead 
to another long digreſſion. He is very 
« well,” replied Riſa, © but by being con- 
« tinually on horſeback, the air and duſt 
hes ſpoiled his complection, as well as Al- 
« bert's--they are both very much ſun- burnt; 
* nor are his hands ſo ſoft and white, as 
© when he leſt you; for he almoſt always 
has the ſword in one, and the bridle 
« in the other, and has made them brown 


and hard.“ But his heart!” faid Va- 


„ leſke. 3 
Riſa. 
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Ria (ſmiling) © That I have never 
« ſeen, and can therefore give you but 
« little information about it. I am ex- 
« tremely well ſatisfied with his behavi- 
eur, as far as my command goes, for [ 
« ſuppoſe you know he is Major in my 
« regiment ? but you are the commander 
&« of his heart,” 

Valeſke. © Dare I hope that a ſoldier 
« will truſt his heart in a girl's keeping ? I 
believe, ſiſter, that we who boaſt fo 
much of power, are the greateſt ſlaves.” 

Riſa. © You ſeem to have acquired a 
5 prodigious deal of experience ſince we 
© parted ; but you have nothing to fear 
© on Maximilian's account, for his cool- 
„ neſs and reſerve to the ladies is ſuch, 
eas almoſt to border on rudeneſs. He 
« Foes into no company where females 
« givethe ton; and the ſeverity of his mo- 
* rals is ſuch, as are ſeldom found in 
youth, and not always in old age. Had 
you been as giddy as when I left you, I 
** ſhould have pitied Maximilian, but you 
* are grown as ſerious as himſelf; J ſup. 
« pole you are afraid to waſte your mirth 

Vor. II. E ** OM 
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© on common occurrences, and therefore 
« reſerve it till he arrives.“ 

Valeſke. (fighting) “ But when will that 
“ be, Riſa?” 

Riſa. “ J hope ſoon; for I heard his 
Colonel ſay a few days ago, that he 
*© ſhould ſoon ſend an officer to the con- 
« fines to receive ſome recruits; and as his 
* Colonel is my Albert, I have no doubt 
« of his intruſting his major with a charge 
e that a lieutenant might execute—at leaſt 
« ] hope he will.” 

Paleſke., (mournfully) * And you only 
* hope ſo? Why did you not defire him?“ 

Riſa. . And do you think I would tell 
“you if I had, for is not an unexpected 
« pleaſure a double one? Maximilian 
rode part of the way with me to Griet- 
« fenhorſt, and when we parted, he kiſſed 
* my hand and faid, © I have not written 
* to my adored Valefke, for you can in- 
form her of every particular that con- 
© cerns me better than any thing I can 
write; tell her I am well, and if you 
* pleaſe to add, I ſhall ever remain her 
Maximilian. As a Prince,“ continued 

he, 
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he, preſſing my hand, I promiſe you, and 
© as a ſoldier, and a man of honour, I give 
«my word to Colonel de Nordenſhild, 
turning to him, and giving him his hand, 
« that nothing ſhall have power to alter 
my reſolution of calling Valeſke mine; 
only I muſt firſt be able to ſay—I de- 
« ſerve her.” 

That Valeſke's head grew giddy as Riſa 
ſpoke, and that Maximilian was already 
a hero in her opinion, my readers will 
ſuppoſe without my telling them. The 
only thing ſhe objected to was, his inten- 
tion of proving to the world what ſhe 
fancied ſuperfluous — Riſa thought dif- 
ferently, for in her opinion, a Prince 


without any poſſeſſions, had much more 


need of acquiring a name, than a noble- 
man who was maſter of a princely for- 
tune ; however, ſhe ſaid nothing about it 
to her ſiſter, but "preached paticace to 
her. 2 

Riſa's entrance into Hulm might almoſt 
be compared to a triumphal one; for her 
faithful ſubjects received her with the 
loudeſt demonſtrations of joy; and at 
tome diſtance from the town ſhe was met 
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by a number of youths and maidens, who, 
notwithſtanding a deep ſhow had fallen, 
were determined to meet and welcome 
their beloved Landgravine. They pre- 
ſented wreaths and garlands of flowers to 
her, which the warmth of their affection 
had forced from frigid nature ; and her 
cye was delighted with the ſight of cheer- 
ful faces, and her ears charmed by the ac- 
clamations and ſongs of joy that echoed 

from every mouth. | 
Yet Hulm no longer ſeemed her home, 
nor did her heart feel that pleaſure grati- 
tude forced her to aſſume. Count Ma- 
nilia, who, during her minority, had been 
appointed acting miniſter by Arno, and 
who, in conjunction with him, managed 
the affairs of the Landgraviate, waited 
on her as ſoon as ſhe arrived, and gave 
her a long account of his adminiſtration 
during her abſence. She was heartily 
tired before he had finiſhed his relation, 
for every thing that concerned ſtate af- 
fairs and power, were her averſion ; for 
ſhe knew them to be the ſhackles that 
robbed her of the treedom of acting as ſhe 
| wiſhed, 
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wifhed, and the only anſwers the Count 
received to his numberleſs propoſals, were, 
« Very well,” and, „as you think beſt.” 
There were many fetes given by the nobi- 
lity on her account, but the reluctance 
with which ſhe partook of them, was too 
viſible to eſcape obſervation, for every 
thing loſt confiderably in her opinion, by 
being compared to Nordia, which was 
a word continually uſed by her, and often 
offended, or at leaſt piqued thoſe that 
heard her. But had they underſtood her 
rightly, they would have known that Nor- 
dia had no other charms tor her than that 
of Albert's being in it. 

Her miniſters wiſhed, and. adviſed her 
to inſiſt on being eſtabliched in her rizhts; 
ſhe felt the propricty of their advice, but 
it was impoſſible for her to urge a ſtep at 
preſent, which ſhe knew would be attended 
with difagrecable conſequences; but as 
her reaſons were of ſuch a nature as not to 
allow her to explain them, her reſerve was 
thought to be want of confidence, which 
occaſioned a ditagreeable miſunderſtand- 
ing between them. This, and other rea- 
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ſons of the ſame kind, made Hulm Gditi;. 
greeable to her; for although ſhe loved 
her ſubjects, and reſpected her minifters, 
moſt of whom the knew were attached 0 


her houſe from principle, yet the reſtraint 


the lived under was painful, and each day 
increaſed her diſhke to Hulm, and her 
wiſh for Albert's ſociety, which ſhe would 
gladly have purchaſed at the expenſe, as 
ſhe knew ſhe could enjoy it no other way, 
of returning to the noiſy tumultuous Nor- 

—_— | 
Todo fo was in her power whenever ſhe 
pleaſed, but as ſhe had fixed a time for 
her returning there, ſhe thought by antici- 
pating it, ſhe ſhould give her ſubjects 
pain; ſhe therefore rather preferred doing 
violence to her inclination, and wait 
its arrival, and to amuſe herſelf in the 
mean time as well as ſhe could with her 
own reflections, and her fiſter's ſociety, 
who was become almoſt her only compa- 
nion, But fate had two of its uſual freaks 
in fiore for her, which, by at firſt ſeeming 
to accelcrate her wiſhes, removed the, 
; fruition 
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{-aition of them to a greater diſtance than 


cer. 


—— 
— 


The beginning of March, Riſa received 
a letter from Albert, in which he informed 
her of the time and place where Maximi- 
lian was to meet the recruits. She ſaid 


nothing about it to her fiſter, but pro- 


poſed to her their making a little tour to 
ſome mountains at no great diftance from 
Hulm. Valeſke was not ſurpriſed at the 
propoſal, for ſhe knew Riſa's partiality to 
that ſolitary and romantic ſpot, and in the 
gloomy ſtate of mind her ſiſter was in, ſhe 
would not have wondered if ſhe had pro- 
poſed traverſing the deſerts of Arabia by 
way of amuſement. "They ſet off, and the 
ncarer they approaelicd their place of deſ- 
tination, the more Riſa's ſpirits increaſed, 
Valeſke wondered at her unuſual cheer- 
tulneſs, which ſhe could no way account 
for, when the carriage ſuddenly ſtopped, 
and the perceived Maximilian ruthing 
from a cottage, coming towards them. 
Valeſke was ready to faint, but love con- 


quered her fright, and ſupported her till 
E 4 \ the 


4 
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the ſunk into his arms. Whilſt they were 
embracing each other, Riſa was employed 
in turning over the leaves of Albert's 
_ pocket-book that Maximilian had thrown 
into her lap, as he entered the carriage; 
after anxiouſly looking over ſeveral, ſhe 


found the following lines addreſſed to 
herſelf; | 


« My DEAR Risa! 


* COME to Nordia as ſoon as poſſible ! 
* I cannot, I dare not ſay why I defire 
you to do ſo, but I beg of you to hurry. 
« Maximilian will tell you I am well. —1 
te write this on horfeback, the King is on 
* one fide of me, Hector on the other; 
© the former thinks I am noting down 
„ ſomcthing we have juſt been talking 
“about; but I fee by. Hector's ſmile he 

« gueſſes the truth, for he knows the Ma- 
« jor is going to ſet off immediately, and 
that fince his departure was fixed, I 
have not had a moment I could call my 
* own. Adieu, dear Rita! you are im- 
patiently expected by your 

$6 ALBERT. ' 


Riſa's 


_ . . . 4 — "= oy — — — — 


Riſa's reſolution of fulfilling Albert's 


re ; | | 
nd with was immediately fixed, and it would 
t's have outweighed every conſideration pru- 


dence could have ſuggeſted, had the been 


it than that which every lover ſcels, im- 
patience to ſee the object of their at- 
fections. 

Maximilian turning from Valeſke, preſ- 
ſed Rita to his boſom, and lamented in 
the moſt violent terms, that the moments 
a ſoldier could beſtow on love, were ſo 
very few, for that he, without an in- 
fringement on duty, could not devote 
another to them; and added, that kad 
they not arrived at the moment they did, 
he ſhould have miſſed the happineſs of 
ſeeing them, for that his horſes were 
ſaddled, and he was juſt going to ſet off, 
he having received the King's particular 
orders at the moment he left Nordia, to 
return with the greateſt expedition. The 
recruits, he ſaid, had marched the day be- 
fore, and that he mutt ride as faſt as poſ- 
ſible to overtake them in time, 
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certain he had no other motive ſor deſiring | 


I} 
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Valeſke looked ſorrowfully at him, and 
although ſhe did not ſpeak, her looks 
. ſeemed to beg of him to delay his depar- 
ture, and to ſteal ſome minutes from rigid 
duty, to offer to love. | 

* Compoſe yourſelf, Valeſke, ſaid 
Riſa to her, „for in a few days we ſhall 
go to Nordia;” and again opening the 
pocket-book, ſhe wrote in it, “ I will be 
„ with you in five days at fartheſt,” and 
returned it to Maximilian, who kiſſed her 
hand, thanked her for the pleaſure her 
promiſe of ſoon returning to Nordia had 
given him, which enabled him to perform 
his duty, he faid, without repining ; he 
then embraced Valeſke again, left the car- 
riage, and mounting his horſe, was out 
of ſight in a moment. 

Riſa ordered the poſtillions to turn 
back, and to put up at the firſt town they 
came to, where ſhe propoſed to ſtay the 
night; they did fo, and arrived at Huln: 
in good time the next day. 

Every objection that was made, and 
difficulty that was ſtarted, were forced to 
give way to Albert's wiſh. Valeike gave 
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the orders, and made the neceſſary prepa- 
rations for the journey, whilſt Rita ſent for 
Count Manilia, and informed him of her 
intention; he ſhook his head, and endea- 
voured to prevail on her to alter, or at 
leaſt defer her intention ; but he might as 
well have tried to change the wind. She 
thanked him for his attachment to her per- 
ſon, and recommended her ſubjects to his 
care, particularly deſiring him not to ſuffer 
their being oppreſſed. He looked at her 
with wonder, and was juſt going to urge 
ſome more reaſons, when Riſa heard the 
carriage drive to the gate, prefled his 
hand, and calling to her fiſter who was in 
the next room, flew as quick as lightning 
down ftairs, and got into it. They tra- 
velled day and night, and the ſwifteſt poſt- 
horſes were too flow for her withes. The 
more ſhe determined not to think oi Albert's 


reaſons for hurrying her return, the of- 


tener the queſtion, © what can be the mo- 


A tive for his defiring to ſee you?” forced 


itſelf on her mind. Grieffenhorſt was not 
much out of her way, the theretore deter- 
mined to call there to fetch Sophia; but 
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how was ſhe ſurprized to find her in her 
riding-habit, waiting her arrival. On her 
inquiring how ſhe came to be informed of 
her intention, ſhe replied, “ Caſper told 
me ſome days ago, that you would come 
* for me to-day.” Riſa's wonder in- 
creaſed ; ſhe jumped out of the carriage, 
and ran to meet Caſper, whom ſhe ſaw 
coming towards her, followed by ſome 
ſervants carrying refreſhments. “ I only 
want to ſee you,” ſaid he, „I will not, 
* nor do I with to detain you.“ —““ But 
cc do tell me,” ſaid Riſa, © what is the 
« reaſon of Albert's defiring me to come 
© to Nordia ?” 

Caſper ſmiled and faid, ſhe muſt have 
patience till ten o'clock the next morning, 
& for till that time, added he, © no one 
« darcs to ſay what Arno's intentions are.“ 
His ſmile tranquilliſed her, and flattered 


the hope that love had before ſuggeſted ; 


ſhe partook of the offered refreſhments, 
and left Grieffenhorſt about a quarter of 

an hour after her arrival there. 
The next morning as the clock was 
ſtriking ten, they arrived at Nordia, but 
they 
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they obſerved with palpitating hearts, that 
the gates of the town were ſhut. *© The 
« Landgravine of Hulm,” called the out- 
ward ſentry ; © Paſs!” was the anſwer, 
and the gates were opened. But who can 
paint their aſtoniſhment at what they ſaw 
and heard when they entered the town ! 
they were almoſt ſtunned by the beating 
of drums and the ſound of trumpets that 
echoed from the corner of every ftreet ; ci- 
tizens and ſoldiers ran about, without 
ſceming to know what they were doing, 
and either pale fear or ſtrange joy were 
marked on cach countenance. * Good 
« God!” ſaid Riſa, with a groan, * theſe 


Hare preparations for war.” 


* 


, Riſa was in the right, for Arno's ene- 
- mies had prepared themſelves with the ut- 
: molt ſecrecy to attack him, as they hoped, 
| unawares ; but he had been apprized of 


their intentions, and was determined to 
retaliate on themſelves their treacherous 
| deſigns ; but no perſon was informed of 
his intention except his eldeſt generals, 
Caſper, Hector, and Albert, and their 
ſecrecy could be depended on, His army 

he 
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he knew to be complete, and ſo well dil. 
ciplined, as to be able to meet the enemy 
on the ſhorteſt notice: few preparations 
were therefore neceſſary, and as the clock 
ſirack ten that morning, the garriſon re- 
ceived orders to march early the next.— 
Arno had appeared on the parade with his 
uſual compoſure ; and as ſoon as the clock 
had done ſtriking, he pulled off his hat, 
and ſaid, * Friends and comrades, by this 
time to-morrow morning, if it pleaſes 
« God, we ſhall be on our march, to 
« punith a faithleſs and a cruel enemy; 
« and may the Lord of Hoſis be our al- 
« fiftant!” The town, gates were ordered 
to be kept thut, and to prevent the enemy's 
receiving any information of what was in- 
tended to be done, no perſon was permit- 
ted to leave the town; and ſo great and 
ſucceſsful were the precautions that were 
uſed, that the enemy's country was over- 
flowed with Arno's legions, before they 

had formed a battalion. | 
But how paintul was the perſpective 
that preſented itſelf to the amiable filters, 
who had ſo fondly cheriſhed the hope, that 
their 
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their lovers ſociety would repay them for 
the pain of abſence how cruelly were 
they diſappointed! for they had reaſon to 
fear that their ſeparation would prove an 
eternal one. But Riſa was deſcrving of a 
hero's love; for although her feelings were 
at firſt as acute as her ſiſter's, and her pale 
cheek and trembling limbs ſhewed the con- 
flict that paſſed in her heart; yet, before 
they reached her palace, ſhe was compoſed 
enough to comfort her attlicted ſiſter.— 
Let us remember, Valeſke,” ſaid ſhe, 
with dignity, © That we are Theſſalo's 
© daughters, who was forced to march 
e againſt Arno's enemies on the day his 
% nuptials were celebrated. Our lovers are 
& likewiſe heroes, and ſhall we repine, be- 
e cauſe their country calls them from us?“ 
Valeſke received but little conſolation from 
her ſiſter's words, nor could ſhe reconcile 
herſelf to the idea of ſo cruel a ſeparation. 
She looked at Riſa, and the tears trickled 
down her cheeks. *© Weep not,” ſaid 
Riſa, with a forced ſmile, “ for it cannot 
© be altered; war is the ſoldier's deſtina- 


„ tion, but this we forget, when our 
country 
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country enjoys the bleſſings of peace. 
* When the ſtateſman indolently reclined 
* on his couch, is forming plans for the 
* public good; and the farmer, knowing 
&« the fruits of harveſt will be his, is care- 
6 leflly whiſiling behind his team, then 
does the idle warrior fold the girl he loves 
« to his heart, and throwing his ſinewyarms 
round her neck, aſſures her of his con- 
« ſtant love—and ſhe, finding herſelf 
© happy in the poſſeſſion of all ſhe holds 
« dear, thinks the fleeting moments ſhe 
«© now enjoys will prove an eternity. But 
« how ſoon docs ſhe find herſelf miſtaken; 
« the hoſtile trumpet ſounds—duty calls, 
and the arm that before encircled her 
« neck, now wields a ſword—her hero 
« marches to puniſh a rapacious ſoe, and 
« returns to lay his laurels at her feet.” — 
« But many,” ſaid Valeſke, with a ſigh, 
« never return. —“ Many,” replied Riſa, 
die in their beds; and ſhould they not 
<« return, you know we are certain of meet- 
« ing them on the other ſide the grave.“ 
The carriage ſtopped at Riſa's palace, 
ſhe jumped out, and aſſiſting her trembling 
| ſiſter 
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fiſter in alighting, welcomed her to Nor- 
dia: as ſhe was ſpeaking, ſhe ſaw a troop 
of horſemen galloping down the ſtreet, and 
the foremoſt of them, as he paſſed, with- 
out ſtopping, ſaid, © Welcome to Nordia. 
„Look! look! Valcſke,” ſaid Riſa, „that 
is he.“ Valeſke looked up, but he was 
out of ſiglit before ſhe could fix her eyes on 
him. * I wonder,” ſaid Rita, with a ſigh, 
if this welcome is likewiſe to be our 
„farewell!“ But it was not, for towards 
evening, when they had almoſt given over 
all hopes of ſecing their lovers, Maxim:- 
lian arrived, and brought the pleaſing in- 
formation to Riſa, that his Colonel would 
ſoon have the honour of paying his reſpects 
to her. 

The ſight of her lover made Valeſke's 
tears flow afreſh, and vain were her at- 
tempts to reſtrain them; for the pleaſure of 


meeting was too cloſely connected with the 


pain of parting, for her to receive any con- 
ſolation from it. She had promiſed Rifa 
to follow her example, and at leaſt to at- 
ſume the appearance of cheerfulneſs ; but 
to command it was an effort ſurpaſſing her 

Power, 
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power. Maximilian endeavoured to com- 
fort his weeping fair; he reaſoned with ſo 
much energy and coolnels, that Riſa could 
hardly help ſmiling, at a young man of 
two and twenty talking with the ſtoiciſin 
of a philoſopher, and the courage of a 
veteran. But I muſt leave you, ladies,“ 
taid he, after fitting with them ſome time, 
* to make room for my Colonel, who will 
* be impatient at my keeping him from 
you ſo long; one of us muſt be on duty, 
« and we have agreed on relieving cach 
* other.” —“ I hope you will admire Al- 
« bert's gallantry and politeneſs,” ſaid Riſa, 
with a ſmile, to her ſifter; © for it was in 
his power to come firſt, but he deferred 
„ doing ſo, to give you pleaſure. Pray 


6 tell him, my dear Maximilian, that in 


„ this reſpect, he exceeds the duties of 
„ chriſtianity, which enly requires of us to 
& Jove our neighbour as well as ourſelves, 
5 not better. Now go, and fend Albert, 
and when he has been here as long as 
«© you have, I will give Valeſke lcave to 
„ ſend him away.” 
He 
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Ile went, and Albert ſoon arrived. He 
was both ſurpriſed and delighted at the 
cheerfulneſs Riſa's countenance expreſſed, 
a; ſhe flew acrots the room into his arms; 
and, with a ſmile, ſaid, “ Succe(s to Al- 
bert!“ He looked at her with inimitable 
tenderneſs, and ſaid, © Deareſt, beſt of 
«omen ! is it poſſible that you have ſtrength 
© of mind and delicacy enough to ſuppreſs 
* yourown feelings not to woundmine; and 
that you have power to encourage me to 
« do my duty, at a time when almoſt every 
© other female is diſſolved in tears; and 
giving pain to the heart that loves them, 
by their uſeleſs lamentations. I almoſt 
* lainent, that my love does not admit of 
" increaſe, if it did, the ſaperiority of your 
* conduct would add to it ; but you have 
long poſſeſſed my whole heart—l only 
* with it was more Mſerving of you.” Riſa 
pointed to his finger, on which was the 
ring ſhe had given him, with her father's 
portrait. J underſtand you,” continued 
he, © yes, I will endeavour to imitate 
Theſſalo's virtues, and by doing fo, hope 
** in time, to deſerve his daughter's love; 
c and 
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and that I at leaſt poſſeſs one of them, 


% Arno's encmics ſhall feel.” —* J was ac. Il © 
| ** quainted with your profeſſion,” replied "I 
. | Riſa, „when I gave you my heart; and «1 
every time I ſaw yon, your uniform tod “ 
** me, that you would be called from my 21 
* arms ſome time or other, into the hoſtile “ 
« field. Your country has prior claims to MW ©! 
« you than I have, and I am thankſul for Ml do 
the peace we have ſo long enjoyed, which IM © | 
buy enabling you to beſtow ſo many hours Ill © 
ha 


* on me, has given me an opportunity of 

being fully acquainted with your worth, 

* Your country now calls you from me, 

e and I reſign you; may you return to 

* my arms, crowned with honour and ſuc- 
" Sicels,” 

She then preſented Valeſke to him, and 
he, knowing ſhe was Riſa's ſiſter, forgot 
at that moment ſhe was a Princeſs, em- 
braced, and prefſed her with warmth to 
his boſom. Valetke bluſhed, and won- 
| dered how it was poffible to. be ſo familiar, 
| and take ſuch liberties at firſt fight. Al- 1“ 

: bert perceiving the recent traces of ſorrow 
ſtill viſible on her face, ſaid, with a ſmile, 
| „I muſt 
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« [ muſt allow my Major to be a man of 
« taſte, as well as myſelf; but, Princeſs, 
« you mult neither deprive him of his 
« head nor hcart, at preſent. But what 
„need I ſay ſo to you, are you not Riſa's 
« ſiſter ! and (ſhewing her the ring) Theſ- 
« falo's daughter!“ —“ My father's pic- 
ture!“ ſaid Valeſke, and the tears rolled 
down her cheek, as ſhe ſpoke. —*< Let me 


„ baniſh the gloom that clouds this lovely 


« brow,” ſaid Albert, and he paſſed his 
hand . acroſs her forehead as he ſpoke; 
« Your Maximilian will return, and when 
he does, what pleaſure will the grate- 
« ful applauſe, with which he will be re- 
«ceived by his country, give you; you 
« will be certain it is a tribute paid to his 
«worth; he will then be eſteemed for 
« himſelf, and that will give him more 
« wetght in Nordia, than his a born a 
„Prince.“ 

Valeſte. © J am aſhamed of my weak- 
„ nets, Colonel, aud atlure you I] will do 
«all in my power to conquer it; and hope 
« to ſucceed fo well, that in a little time 
« you will not be able to diſtinguiſh me 
«* from my fiſter,” 

Albert. 
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Albert. (laughing) © Yes I ſhall; for 
« your hair is auburn, and her's is flaxen; 
* you only reach to my thoulder, and ſhe 
© to my neck—look, Princeſs, I can kiss 
her without ſtooping, much—lovely, 
e amiable ſiſters!” (claſping them both in 
his arms.) 

Rija. © T beg, Valeſke, you will try to 
« get ridof your diſmal looks before Maxi- 
© milian comes; they do not become you 
© at all. You fhall hear how exultingly1 
« will fay at court to-morrow, Albert is 
gone to defend his country.” 

Albert. And what pleaſure will the 
„ thought, that Riſa did not ſhed a tear 
« when we parted, give me.” 

Buxar called to inquire for Albert, the 
Landgravine defired he might come in—he 
did ſo, with a large ſabre under his arm, 
the blade of which was almoſt as broad as 
his hand. „Is it finiſhed ?” ſaid Albert, 
as he entered. Yes, Sir,” replied he, 
at the fame ,time ſcraping his foot, aud 
bowing, in his uſual awkward manner, to 
the Landgravine; and ſhewing, by his 

| | | geſtures, 


« 
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geſtures, how glad he was to ſee her.— 
« Yes, Sir, it is finiſhed, and an cxcel- 
« lent one it is; (drawing the ſabre, and 
« hrandiſhing it about) woe be to him on 
« whom it falls—look, Sir, what a beau- 
« tiful damaſkeen blade it has; you may lay 
« what you willto the contrary, but I amſur® 
e it is the ſame my old maſter brought with 
him from Fungary—hark! how it ſings 
« (flouriſhing it) look, 1 have had a baſket 
* put to the handle, to cover your hand, and 
] have had it made leſs, it was too large 
* for you before; but I hope there is room 
©* enough for your, fingers to play—and 


35 


© here 

Albert. «Very well, lay it on the couch, 
„and when you come this way again, 
bring my cuiraſs with you; for | intend 
* to beg of you (taking Riſa's hand) to 
* buckie it on for me, as I know Valeſke 
will Maximihian's.” 

Buxar. * And what other orders have 
* you to give me, for J ſuppoſe you will 
not come home to-night ?” | 

Albert. © You have a vaſt deal of pe- 
© netration—the Infantry have orders: to 

„ march 
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march as ſoon as it is quite dark, and do 
« you take care that my baggage goes with 
„ the Prince's. At twelve Thurneiſen's 
„ light-horſe go, and at two Waſtenſel's 
* dragoons; and as they march, my horſcs 
© muſt be here, for the King will be 
* mounted by break of day, and we go 
„with him; that is (ſmiling) f we do 
« not over-{leep ourſelves.” N 

Buxar. I will take care to be here in 
« time; but the brown mare?“ 

Albert. © Is to remain here.” 

Buxar. But your coach-horſes, and the 
« two colts, and your parrot, and canary 
ce birds, what am I to do with them?“ 

Albert. (unpatiently) *The devil take 
« your queſtions and your cares pack up 
« what I want, and when you have done, 
« lock the doors and bring the keys to the 
«« Landgravine, ſhe will have the good- 
« nels to give orders that care 1s taken of 
« what remains—what elſe do you want?” 

Brxar. © Nothing at preſcut. 

Hi.“ And fo Buxar, you hkewiſe in- 
« tend gòing— I think, Colonel, you had 
better leave him with me. 

66 I humbly 
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« | humbly thank your Highneſs,” re- 
plied he, © but I beg to be excuſed; I 
e muſt go once more—I ſhall often think 
« of your goodneſs to me, and miſs your 
« wine-cellar; but war is Buxar's ele- 
« ment.” “ Wait a moment,“ ſaid Albert 
to Buxar, who had opened the door, and 
was juſt going to leave the room ; © I can- 
„not (taking Riſa's hand) determine to 
leave you ſo ſoon; and yet poor Maxi- 
+ milian, how impatient will he be. Buxar 
* (aſter a pauſe) go as faſt as you can to 
* St, Mary's Square, and tell Prince Maxi- 
* milian to give the command to Haſen- 
+ ſelt, and come to me immediately. Let 
our enemies ſay, that Arno's warriors 
devoted their hours to love, we will ſhew 
them to-morrow, that we are not afraid 
e to mect them.” 

Buxar went, and Valeſke, who was al- 
moſt diffolved in tears, threw herſelf into 
her ſiſter's arms, and hid her face on her 
boſom. Albert took off his ſword, and 
laying it on the table, ſaid, © Reſt for a 
* while; if I do not deceive myſelf, our 
campaign will be ſhort ; for our break- 

Vo“. II. F «ing 
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ing into the enemy's countries fo unex- 
« pectedly, and at four difterent places, 
gives us the moſt evident advantages. It 
is impoſſible that our intentions can be 
„known, for they have been kept fo ſe— 
* erct, that no treacherous ſpy could dit- 
* cloſe them; therefore, dear Valeſke, and 
beloved Riſa, you may ſoon expect to 
« ſee us again; depend on it our abſence 
„will be but ſhort.” 

Albert was thus employed in comforting 
his fair and afflicted companions, when 
Maximilian entered. Valeſke ſtifled her 
ſighs as well as ſhe could, and received 
him with a forced ſmile. Maximilian 
looked at Albert, thinking by his ſending 
for him in ſuch a hurry he had ſome orders 
of conſequence to give, and had therefore 
brought a ſubaltern officer with him. Al- 
bert ſent word by him, to Major Haſenfeſt, 
that he deſired he would punctually attend 
to his former orders, and if any thing un- 
foreſeen ſhould happen, to inform him of 
it. He then returned to the company, and 


defired the Prince to lay down his hat, and 
| take 
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take off his ſword, and think himſelf at 
home for the night. 

At its approach, the noiſe and buſtle 
there had been in the town the whole day, 
became more loud and violent. The troops 
were parading up and down the ſtreets; 
their heavy footſteps, the trampling and 
neighing of the horſes, and the diſtant 
ſound of martial muſic, which was accom- 
panied by the ſobs and fighs of females and 
children, occaſioned a hurry and confuſion 
that ſurpaſſes deſcription. It might, per- 
haps, be a glorious ſcene to an unintereſted 
ſpectator, but cach repeated ſound was a 
dagger to the hearts of thoſe who were go- 
ing to loſe a parent, huſband, lover, or 
friend. It was even more than Rita's ſpirits 
could ſupport, which Albert perceiving, 
propoſed their going to a back room, that 
looked into the garden. Every cndeavour 


to comfort Valeſke was vain, and each at- 


tempt of Maximilian's to adminiſter the 
cheering balm to her, produced a freſh 
guſh of tears. Albert and Riſa thought 
they had a thouſand things to ſay to each 
other, but their diſcourſe ended as it begun, 
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with aſlurances of their love; and too 
ſwiftly did the winged moments fly for their 
wiſhes. 

Supper was brought in, but it remained 
untouched, and the ſpirit of the wine eva- 
porated by ſtanding in the glaſs. Sophia 
endeavoured to prevail on them to take 
ſome refreſhments, but they were too much 
taken up with other _ objects to think of 
cating. 'Therr attention was however ſoon 
rouſed ; for as the clock ſtruck twelve their 
ears were aſlailed with the (to them) dit- 
cordant ſounds of the beating of drums, 
and ſounding of trumpets ; and © March! 
ce march!“ that was cchoed by a thouſand 
voices in the ſtreets, where the buſtle and 
tumult increaſed. Rita turned pale and 
trembled. * This does not concern us,” 


ſaid Albert; © it is the light-horſe who have 


& Orders to march ſome hours before the 


„ reft, that we may not be in each other's 


« way on the road.” He went to the ſide- 
board and drank a glaſs of wine, and aſter 
looking at the glaſs, ſaid to Riſa, in a jo- 
coſe manner, What happy effects your 
« wine and Arno's trumpet have had on 

* me; 
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« me; for without their aid I fear I ſhould 
„have dwindled into a ſighing Corydon. 
„Major (continued he) let me adviſe you 
«to cat and drink, for remember, you 
muſt neither expect reſt, nor retreſhment, 
„till the next ſetting ſun.” Maximilian 
ſollowed his advice, and the ladies, whole 
minds were a little relieved by the tempo- 
rary reſpite, accepted the wine their lovers 
offered them, and puthing their glaſſes to- 
cether, drank to their ſafe return. Rita, 
and her ſiſter, reſolved to behave with 
more fortitude ; and they aſſured their lo- 
vers, they would try to part with them 
with compoſure. Valeſke, however, pro- 
miſed more than ſhe was able to perform ; 
but ſhe was not the firſt female, who, in 
the hour of ſafety, depended too much on 
her own ſtrength, and found herſelf de- 
ſorted by it in the time of need. 

The night was calm and ſerene; the moon 
ſhone with uncommon brightneſs,” which 
induced the ladies to propoſe taking a walk 
in the garden; not that they wiſhed to 
contemplate the beauty, or pay their devo- 
tions to their favourite orb : no, they knew 
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they ſhould have leiſure enough to offer 
their reſpects to it afterwards. 

Jam unacquainted with their reaſons for 
wiſhing to walk, but am apt to think they 
felt themſelves incapable of keeping their 
recent promiſe, and not chuſing to have 
their weakneſs known, thought they could 
conceal it better by Cynthia's pale beams, 
than in a room illuminated by wax can- 
dles. But ſhort was the reſpite they en- 
joyed; for they had hardly taken a turn, 
and the. firſt article in the firſt chapter of 
love was not finiſhed, when they heard the 
ſecond trumpet ſound, and the horſes ſnort- 
ing at the gate. It is not near day-light 
yet,“ ſaid Valeſke, with a trembling voice. 
Riſa walked towards the houſe, without 
ſaying a word. Albert drank another glaſs 
of wine, and Riſa's eyes were employed 


in watching Buxar, who was faſtening an 
iron covering on Albert's hat: the fight of 
it made her tremble ; for ſhe thought it 

but a poor defence for a life on which her 


happineſs depended. Valeſke, pale as 
death, and trembling like an aſpen leaf, 
ſtood like the ſtatue of deſpair, looking at 
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Maximilian, who was giving ſome orders 
to his ſervant; and the filence that had 
reigned ſome moments, would in all pro- 
bability have continued ſome tune longer, 
if it had not been interrupted by Buxar's 
ſaying, © The King is up; he has ordered 
« his poſt-chaiſe to go on to Illingen, and 
« wait for him there.” — Then!“ tad 
Albert, «© we muſt make haſte, for he 13 
« not long drefling.” Buxar told him lie 
need not be uneaſy, for Major HaſenfeR 
would ſend word as ſoon as the guard was 
beginning to aſſemble in the court-yard. 
« ] hope you remember your promiſe,“ ſaid 
Albert to Riſa, preſenting the cuiraſs to 
her. She, with difficulty lifted the heavy 
machine, which ſhe, however, with Buxar's 
aſſiſtance, buckled on. He then went to 
Valeſke, who was engaged in the fame oc- 
cupation with Maximilian: ſhe infiſted 
that half the cuiraſs was wanting, as there 
was nothing to ſecure the back. He laughed 
and ſaid, ** he only intended to ſhew his 
« face to the enemy, and that thoſe who 
© turned their backs on them, were un- 
* worthy of ſuch a ſafeguard.” 
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The whole afforded a melancholy ſcene; 
for who conld fee unmoved, thoſe two 
charming Princeſſes, who deſerved all the 
peace and happineſs the world could be- 
ſtow, employed in the painful taſk of arm- 


ing their lovers tor battle? it even affected 


Buxar, he looked at them with a fiupid 
| ſtare, as if he did not know whether he 
thould laugh or cry. Albert buckled on 
his broad ſabre, and put the ſword he 
utually wore, into the caſe of a muſical 
clock there was in the room. © Remain 
ce there,” ſaid he, “ and when Riſa winds 
up this clock, the ſight of my ſword will 
remind her of me.” —* Then I ſhall 
[think on you once a month,” ſaid ſhe. 
Albert ſmiled. Maximilian and Buxar were 
ready to depart, but Albert had no inch- 
nation to go ſo ſoon. © Lay the reins on 
the horſes necks, Buxar,” ſaid he, © we 
_* will remain here till the trumpet ſounds, 
for what can make us amends for a mo- 
ment loſt here.” Buxar kiſſed the Land- 
gravinc's and Valeſke's hand, and went, 
accompanied by their good wiſhes. Albert 
teated himſelf on the conch, as did Riſa by 

him; 
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him; when, throwing his arm round her 
waiſt, he ſaid, ** This, Major, is the hap- 
e pieſt moment of our lives; thus will we 
« wait for the laſt ſummons -e have no- 

« thing leſt to do, but ſay farewell!“ 
Sophia flood at the window; her heart 
was ready to break ; for the departure of 
her friends recalled to her mind the anguiſh 
ſhe felt the fatal night that ſeparated her 
from Herman : and as the approach of day 
dimmed the brightncts of the moon, its 
departing rays were reflected by her tears. 
Her attention was awakened by a horſe- 
man, galloping furiouſly down the ſtreet. 
« A-ha !” ſaid Buxar, and at that moment 
the trumpet ſounded. * Farewell, Riſa, 
+ Valeſke, Sophia, farewell!” ſaid the 
heroes, jumping up as they ſpoke. Maxi- 
milian had the pain of leaving Valeſke in 
almoſt a ſtate of inſcuſibility on the couch. 
—* ] ſhall ſoon ſee you again,“ ſaid Riſa. 
Albert was ſurpriſed.“ You know,” con- 
tinued ſhe, that it is proper for me to 
« take leave of the King, Hector, and my 
e regiment ; my horſe is ſaddled, and every 
“thing prepared for my doing ſo. I ſhall 
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meet you near the fortreſs, then I ſhall 
* at leaſt have the happineſs of preſſing 
* your hand again—and now, Albert 
„ (throwing herſelf into his arms) fare- 
ce well!“ | 

& Farewcll!—farewell, Riſa ! Albert! 
« Sophia ! —Maximilian, farewell!“ was 
again repeated by every one, as they hur- 
ried towards the door. Maximilian! 
«© dear Maximilian! only another word,” 
faid Valeſke, with a feeble voice, follow- 
ing the reſt : but they did not hear her, ſor 
both he and Albert were out of ſight be- 
fore ſhe gained the door. Rita deſired So- 
phia to take care of her ſiſter, and ran to 
her room as faſt as ſhe could, to alter her 
dreſs. 

Valeſke was, with difficulty, led to her 
apariment, which ſhe no ſooner entered, 
than ſhe fainted. | 


As ſoon as the day began to dawn, Arno 
rode to the plain where his troops were at- 
ſembled. He ſaluted them with affection, 
and each countenance expreſſed courage 
and ſatisfaction, Arno took off his hat, 
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and ordered a morning hymn to be ſung 
» before they began to march. Nothing could 
equal the ſolemnity of the ſcene, which 
was increaſed by the devotion of the aged 
monarch, who ſcemed to implore that at- 
ſiſtance from IIcaven, the juſtice of ts 
cauſe gave him a right to expect. Who 
„is that?” ſaid Arno, looking through 
his optic glaſs; © I believe it is the Landgra- 
„vine herielt, that is riding towards us.“ 
— Yes,” replied Albert, “ ſhe told me 
+ ſhe intended to take leave of your Ma- 
« jelly and her regiment this morning.“ — 
Look how ſhe is galloping !” ſaid Arno: 
it is a pity ſhe is not a Prince,” But Arno 
ſpoke without thinking; tor as he had 10 
daughters, thc withed-tor union of the two 
countries conld then never have taken 
place. Rita ſaluted the King, Hector, and 
the officers with the utmoſt compoſure, and 
begged permiſſion of the former to ride a 
little way with him. Arno was pleaſed at 
the attention ſhe ſhewed him, and kept his 


cyes continually fixed on her. © You ride 


like ahuſſar, Rita,” ſaid he: I think you 


had better go with us, and undertake the 
F 6 6 COIN 
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command of your regiment yourſelf.” 

& 1fTthought the ſtrength of myarm equal 
* to the courage that fills my heart,” re- 
plied ſhe, I would lead them to the poſts 
of the greateſt danger.” —* But I am 
afraid you would leave them there,” ſaid 
Arno: “ your care would be ſo much em- 
« ployed on the dead and wounded, that I 
*© believe the enemy would have an eaſy 
* conqueſt of the living.” They laughed 
a good deal at the idea of the Landgravine's 
making a campaign with them, and ſome 
old officers ſaid, Now we have your 
„ Highneſs, we will keep you.” 

Arno watched her every motion, and the 
turn of her eye, with the utmoſt attention, 
thinking thereby to diſcover the ſituation 
of her heart ; but both ſhe and Albert were 
as compoſed, as if their hearts had no ſhare 
in their approaching ſeparation. Arno did 
not know what to make of their behaviour 
on this trying occaſion, which by no means 
. correſponded with his own obſervations, 
the hints the courtiers were continually 
giving him, and Albert's own confeſſion— 


he 
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hc ſhook: his head, and owned it was a 
riddle to him. 
They ſoon arrived at a place where the 
road led different ways, and where the re- 
giments were to ſeparate; ſeveral officers, 
therefore, took leave of Arno, to join their 
reſpective corps; among the reſt, Albert. 
How was every eye fixed on him, when 
he rode up to the King, and aſked him if 
he had any other commands to honour him 
with:“ None, replied he,“ but to de- 
e fire you to continue to me your love and 
© attachment.” Albert bowed, and took 
leave of Hector, and ſeveral of Jus friends. 
He kiſſed Riſa's hand, and the gentle preſ- 
ſure of her fingers was more eloquent to 
him than words; but as it was a language 
hg only underſtood, it remained a ſecret to 
the company. Riſa joined the King, who 
had advanced a few paces, as Albert turned 
his horſe to take the contrary road. Arno 
again gave him his hand, and his eye ex- 
preſſed more than friendſhip—it was pa- 
rental tenderneſs that beamed from it; for 
although policy, and the love of conqueſt 
frequently blunted Arno's feelings, yet there 
were 
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were moments that humanity, and every 
gentle ſenſation predominated in his heart; 
and ſuch a one was the preſent. He felt 
the violence Riſa muſt do to her feelings, 
to aſſume the appearance of tranquillity, 
at a time he knew her heart muſt be rent 
by the violence of contending paſſions; and 
had Arno acted as inclination then ſug— 
geſted him to do, he would have rewarded 
her fortitude by the aſſurance, that at their 
return, Albert's hand ſhould be her's.— 
« You are a heroine, Riſa,” ſaid he, © and 
©  —2——  —” but too fleeting were the 
ſenſations that tenderneſs inſpired, to allow 
him to finiſh his ſentence, which in all 
probability had he done, would have been 
an encouragement to her hopes; but ra- 
ther than ſay too much, he broke off ab- 
ruptly, and finiſhed by aſſuring her of his 
friendſhip and affection. He lamented 
that he. had not been able to ſee, and wel- 
come her ſiſter to Nordia ; but deſired her 
to do ſo in his name, and hoped they would 
look on his palace as their home, during 
his abſence; and by no means to think 
of [quitting Nordia till he returned. — 
51 He 
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He added a number of other things equally 
kind and polite, which moſt likely he would 
not have thought on, had he not been at- 
ſected by the nobleneſs of her and Albert's 
proceedings, and the King wiſhed to pay 
the debt the father owed. | 

Riſa was ſo penetrated by Arno's kind- 
neſs, that ſhe promiſed whatever he de- 
fired. She told him ſhe would accept of 
his invitation, and remain in Nordia, it 
her doing ſo would give him pleaſure; but 
hoped he would permit her ſometimes to 
viſit Caſper for a few days. Every thing 
was ſettled to their mutual ſatis faction, and 
her ſtay was determined on, although but 
a few hours before, it was her fixed reſo- 
Jution to return to Hulm in three days. 
But in this reſpect, as in many others, ſhe 
ſacrificed her own inclination to the wiſh 
of obliging others: for nothing could be 
ſo diſagreeable to her, as the thought of 
remaining in Nordia without Albert—but 
her word was gtven. 

They had gained a riſing ground, which 
preſented Nordia, for the laſt time, to theix 
view.” Arno turned to take leave of it, 
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and Rifa thought this would be the beſt 
time to do ſo of him; for ſhe felt the im- 
preſſion ſhe had made on his mind, and 
wiſked it to be laſting. Arno embraced 
her with the greateſt tenderneſs, and fre- 
quently called her his daughter, his dear 
daughter. He parted from her with re- 
luctance, and followed her with his eyes, 
till ſhe was out of ſight; for he really 
loved her. Riſa galloped down the hill, 
and then looked back, but Arno was no 
longer to be ſeen: the reins dropped out 
of her hand, and the felt her courage be- 
ginning to ſorſake her- her eyes were in- 
tenſely fixed on her ſaddle, and a tcar 
twinkled in them, wlien ſuddenly recol- 
lecting herſelf, the looked at Albert's pic- 
ture, which ſhe thought ſeemed to reproach 
her want of. fortitude. * Yes, Albert,” 
ſaid ſhe, © I will deſerve your love, by wil- 
« lingly ſharing you with your country.” 
The cloud diſperſed —hcr mind was re— 
lieved, and ſhe galloped back to Nordia, 
apparently in as good ſpirits, as if ſhe ex- 
. pected Albert to mect her there, 
& [02 98 . Valeſke, 
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Valeſke, although better, was by no 
means recovered when her ſiſter returned; 
for her terrified imagination was continu- 
ally conjuring up the moſt frightful phan- 
toms to torment her—ſometimes ſhe fan- 
cied ſhe ſaw her lover overpowered by 
numbers, anxiouſly calling to Albert for 


aſſiſtance ; at other times ſhe thought ſhe 


ſaw him carried out of the lines by the fol- 
diers, covered with blood and wounds : in 
ſhort, the moſt horrid ideas were ever pre- 
ſent to her mind, Sophia did what ſhe 
could to comfort her; but poor is the con- 
ſolation they can beſtow, who themſelves 
feel the agony of deſpair. Sophia knew 
Herman was m the ſervice of that power 
againſt whom Arno was going to war; and 
the ſhuddered at the thought of what 
would be the conſequence ſhould he and 
Albert, or Maximilian meet; their courage 
the knew to be equal; but what advantages 
would the animating hope, that by diſtin- 
guiſhing themſelves in the ſervice of their 
country, they ſhould deſerve, and perhaps 
be rewarded, with the object of their affec- 
tions, give the latter over Herman, who, 
| worn 
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worn by diſappointments and misfortunes, 
would probably ſeek, in an honourable 
death, a cure for all his woes. Sophia had 
enough to do to keep herſglt from ſinking 
under the load of ſuch — ſor- 
rows. | | 

Towards noon, Valeſke became more 
compoſed, and a gentle ſlumber relieved 
Riſa's fears on her account; for a fever 
and delirium was what ſhe apprehended, 
which would have been extremely painful 
to her, as the whole town would have 
gueſſed the cauſe of it. As ſoon as her un- 
eaſi neſs on Valeſke's account was removed, 
and ſhe had taken a little reſt, ſhe dreſſed 
and drove to court, to wait on the two 
Princefles (Arno's nieces) and the Ducheſs 
d'Iſſidore, who ſhe knew would ſuppoſe 
her to be in deſpair on AlBert's account. 

She was happy to have it in her power 
to convince them of their miſtake : her 
fiſter's dt being with her did not necd an 
excule, for ſhe had uſed the precaution the 
day before, when ſhe announced her ar- 
rival to them, to ſay, Valeſke was indit- 
poſed. She had gueſſed riglit, for great 
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was the wonder the ladies faces expreſſed 
as ſhe entered, which increaſed when they 
ſound her ſo calm, fo cheerful, they could 


no ways account for ſo ſtrange a phæno- 


menon, | 

War was the topic of their converſation ; © 
ſhe ſpoke of it with the greateſt coolneſs, 
ſaying it was the ſoldier's buſineſs. She 
ſaid ſhe had buckled on Albert's cuiraſs that 
morning, and laughed at her awkwardneſs 
in doing it : ſhe likewiſe added, that ſhe 
had ridden part of the way with the King, 
and had taken leave of her Colonel, and 
the reſt of the officers, at the ſpot ſhe de- 
ſcribed. 

Various were the conjectures that were 
formed while ſhe was ſpeaking ; ſome 
thought that abſence had weakened her 
love; others, that ſhe had never loved Al- 
bert, and the appearance of it was only a 
maſk to cover ſome other deſign; 3, and an- 
other ſet, who fancicd themſclves The wiſeſt, 
pretended to diſcover, that Arno's intention 
of going to war was only a pretence, and 
that by ſhewing the world he was in readi- 
neſs to do ſo, he ſhould keep his enemies 

in 
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in awe; and that there was no doubt «©f 
his and the army's returning 1n a few days, 
without having drawn a ſword. 

Ridiculous as the idea may ſeem, yet I can 
ati: my readers, that the laſt conjecture 
gained ground; tor there were many who 
would fooner have believed, that Arno's 
wits were totally eclipſed, than that Rita 
could act in the manner ſhe did, without 
ſome reaſon. So far they gueſſed right, 
for ſhe had reaſons, and ſolid ones; they 
conſiſted in the power her judgment had 
over her paſſions, which enabled her to 
bear the evils that befel her without re- 
pining, and not to miſtake i imaginary for 
real ones. 


— Atl Sram. 


But let us leave court, for except Riſa's 
not a cheerful face is to be ſeen there; nor 
do I know where to look for any. I think 
I hear you inquire, what is become of Al- 
| bert's enemies? they {till exiſted, and 
were as numerous as ever; but their for- 
mer ſongs of triumph were now turned to 
lamentations, for they knew the power he 


had over the King; and now there were 
none 
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none to oppoſe him, they did not doubt 
of its increaſing, and that he would become 
of conſequence enough to make his own 
terms, which would, doubtleſs, be Riſa's 
hand and poſſeſſions. To have ſeen her 
afflicted and unhappy, would have aftorded 
them ſome comtort, but her cheerfulnets 
diſarmed their malice, and the envenomed 
ſhaſts that were directed to her, recotled, 
and wounded their own boſoms. Where- 
ever I look, a pale face and diſcontented 
appearance mcets my eye; I will, there- 
fore, return to Rita, who, although ſhe 
could not always fupprets the riſing ſigh, 
nor the tear that fell in ſecret, ſtill retained 
ſo mach power over her heart, as not to 
let ſorrow predominate. Reaton was her 
handmaid, and with her afſiſtance ſhe 
ſhook off the diſmal thoughts that ſome- 
times aſſailed her, with as much eaſe as 

a deer bounds over toads and ſerpents. 
The once gay and diſſipated Nordia was 
now become a very Trophonius's cave; a 
ſtop was put to every kind of amuſement, 
pleaſure and joy were baniſhed from it, and 
ſucceeded by gloom and diſcontent. Rita, 
perhaps, 
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perhaps, to divert her own thoughts, de- 
termined to change the dullneſs that 
reigned, into gaiety ; her palace, therefore, 
became the temple of pleaſure, and ſhe the 
goddeſs that prefided in it. Balls, cons 
certs, aſſemblies, and ſuppers, now varicd 
alternately; and in the lofty halls, that 
were formerly dedicated, by the late Duke 
de Neiderheim, to ſcientific, perhaps ca- 
baliſtic ſtudies, now ſtood the feſtive board, 
and care-diſpelling card-table. 

Once, as Riſa was writing to the King, 
ſhe added the following lines: ““ It is 
5 impoſſible to deſcribe, how diſmal your 
_ « Nordia has been fince you left ino one 
c ſeemed to have any confidence either in 
« Heaven or you. Sleepwas the only happi- 
« neſs that was enjoyed, and Somnus the 
ce only deity that was invoked. I could not 
ce diveſt myſelf of the idea, that the gloom 
ce that reigned, ſeemed to imply a doubt of 
c your ſucceſs; and that was inſupportable 
to me. I have, therefore, taken the li- 
« berty, in your abſence, to become the 
te promoter of pleaſure— tell me if I have 
* done right; and where I only perceive 

| %a ſpark 
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« ſpark of cheerfulneſs, I fan it till it be- 
« comes a blaze.” 

Arno was ſo delighted with her letter, 
that he made her a preſent of an elegant 
ſervice of plate. But he could eafily make 


| magnificent preſents, for the ſucceſs of his 


arms were ſo rapid, that almoſt each day 
added to his poſſeſſions. 

Albert was in the right when he ſaid, 
the preſent campaign would be ſhort : but 
it was ſooner concluded, than even he ex- 
pected. Arno's deſign of taking the enemy 
by ſurpriſe had entirely ſucceeded ; for 
previous to his marching againſt him, du- 
ring the time the preparations for war had 
been making, he had decerved his vigi- 
lance, by ſeeming to direct -his hoſtile in- 
tentions againſt another power. "The ene- 
my was duped, and ſecretly rejoiccd at the 
favourable opportunity he ſhould have, 


hen Arno's power was weakened, of 


marching into his country, and, perhaps, 
placing his ſtandard at the gates of Nordia. 
But art counteracted art, and Arno's forces 
had taken ſeveral of his frontier towns 
without meeting with any reſiſtance, and 

was 
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was marching into the heart of his country, 
before he was in a ſtate to offer him any, 
Here, however, they were oppoſed—the 
enemy fought with the fury of deſpair, and 
many of Arno's warriors felt, how the arm 
of him was ſteeled, who fights to defend 
his native home, family, and religion.— 
But their attempts to cope with an enemy 
| ſuperior to them in numbers, and fluſhed 
with conqueſt, proved unſucceſsful; and 

they, after two unfortunate battles, were 

forced to agree to the terms of peace Arno 

offered; but which were ſo oppreſſive, that 

it was impoſſible to prove laſting. Tho 

that were Arno's real friends, advited him 

to be more reaſonable in his demands, and 
that by ſettling the terms of peace in a 
more cquitable manner, he would enſure 
its duration. But vain were entreaties, and 
uſeleſs advice, to a conqueror in the full 
career of his glory: he inſiſted, that by 
cruſhing his hereditary enemy now he was 
in his power, he ſhould enſure to himſell, 
and his ſucceſſor, uninterrupted tranquil: 
lity, But Arno forgot, that a ſpring when 
violently compreſſed, always makes a vio- 
lent 
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lent effort to releaſe itſelf before it ſnaps, 
and of the juſtice of the obſervation he 
himſelf was a living example; for at the 
time when overpowered by numbers, and 
on the very brink of ruin, his country, 
life, and all was at ſtake, he was ſaved by 
a laſt attempt; when urged by deſpair, 
he was determined to loſe, or gain every 
thing. But theſe reflections, and the con- 
ſideration of the lives he ſhould ſave, were 
outweighed by the preſent advantages, and 
the ambition of the conqueror ſilenced the 
witdom of the ſtateſman. LES 

Theſcandaloustreatyof peace which neceſ- 
ſity obliged the enemy to ſign, made them 
irreconcileable; and an unprejudiced eye 
might plainly diſcern, by the indifference 
with which they accepted the offered condi- 
tions, that they only did it to gain time and 
opportunity to revenge the injuries it was 
impoſſible to forgive. 

Although Albert was averſe to the terms 
of peace, he had contributed much to- 
wards it; for before „ — battle which 
proved deciſive, the enemies poſition was 
extremely advantageous, they being ſe- 

Vo. Il. bs cured 
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cured by a fortification that art and nature 
had rendered inacceſſible. Various were 
the arts that Arno tried, either to force or 
Jure them to a battle ; ſecure within their 
entrenchments, they laughed at his at- 
tempts, till Arno's patience was almoſt 
exhauſted. | 

One night, the darkneſs of which in- 
ſpired Albert with the bold but hazardous 
deſign to attempt a coup, which, if he 
ſucceeded in, he knew, would give them 
the moſt evident advantages. With forced 
marches, through pathleſs roads, he, and 
a few diviſions of light horſe, gained the 
back of the enemies camp, and ſet fire to 
their principal magazines and ftore-houſes, 
which communicating to the reſt, con- 
ſumed the greateſt part of their proviſions, 
and the only alternative they now had, 
was to periſh by hunger in their entrench- 
ments, or to remove from them and ha- 
zard a battle. They choſe the latter. 

Albert returned to the camp without 
the loſs of a ſingle man. Arno was aſto- 
niſhed at his intrepidity, which he com- 
mended in the terms it deſerved; and aſter 
the 
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the laſt action, in which Albert diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf, as well by his perſonal 
courage, as by the excellent diſpoſition of 
his regiment, Arno publicly thanked him 
for his brave conduct, and promoted him 
to the rank of Licutenant-general. 
It was in this battle (that happened on 
a rainy Sunday) that Albert received 
ample ſatisfaction from the Colonel who 
had once offended him at Nordia, by the 
ſarcaſtic remarks he made on his regi- 
ment. He, with ſome diviſions of it, had 
forced the lines of the enemies infantry, 
which were thrown thereby into the greateſt 
confuſion. © Albert perceiving a regiment 
of horſe coming to their aſſiſtance, turn- 
ed to meet them, and giving the word 
to his cuiraſſiers, they attacked them, with 
ſuch irreſiſtible force, that the enemy was 
overpowered, and forced to ſurrender them- 
ſelves priſoners; amongſt the reſt was thebe- 
fore-mentioned colonel. As ſoon as Albert 
recollected him he ſaid, with a ſmile, © We 
now meet in bad weather, Colonel , and 
] hope you have altered the opinion you 
formerly entertained of my regiment.” 
G2 Lou 
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« —You have forced me to do fo,” re. tt 
plied he; © we mult n. you to 
ve be our maſters.” 

He was ſoon after obliged to own their 
ſuperiority in another reſpect, for on his 
offering the ſoldier who had taken him h 
priſoner, his two watches, and a ring of t 
value, he, with a generoſity of ſentiment f 
worthy of a Briton, nobly refuſed them, 
and only took his ſword; and when he at- c 

_  terwards preſſed his purſe into his hand, 1 
. and deſired him at leaſt to take that, he 1 
N 

] 


| qeturned it and ſaid, © it was not gold, but 
„ honour he fought for.” 


But an envious demon ftill ſeemed to 
preſide in Nordia; for although the news | 
was juſt arrived there that Arno and his vic- | 

| toriousarmy would return as ſoon as the pre- 
liminaries of peace were ſettled, yet the 
ſame gloom and diſcontent that appeared 
on many a female face, when their lovers 
and huſbands left them, was ſtill viſible. 

How is it poſſible that ſuch different cauſes 
can produce the ſame effects? The rea- 
ſon is, that many of them had provided 

them- 
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themſelves with a ſympathizing friend to 
comfort them in the lonely hours of ab- 
ſence; and they now feared his dear liſe 
might be endangered by the ſavage war- 
rior calling him to account for robbing 
him of a heart he thought he had a right 
to call his own, whilſt his life was expoſed 
for the good of his country. 

Riſa was the firſt that received the wel- 
come news of peace ; and as a number of 
letters came incloſed in her packet, ſhe 
ſent to invite the ladies to whom they 
were addreſſed, as well as thoſe whoſe 
lovers and huſbands were in the army, to- 
a concert that evening. 

'The company arrived, the concert be- 
gan, and after the ſymphony, a ſoul- 
moving adagio was played, which, by oc- 
caſioning a pleaſing melancholy, ſhe 
thought would render their minds more 
ſuſceptible of joyful impreſſions. As ſoon 
as the muſic ceaſed, © Joy:! joy! ladies,” 
ſaid ſhe, ** we are again bleſſed with 
peace, and diſtributed the letters as 
ſhe ſpoke. She waved her handkerchief, 
and the hall reſounded with the . joyful 
G 3 ſound 
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found of the trumpets, clarionets, and 
kettle drums. But, Heaven! how was 
Riſa ſurpriſed, when inſtead of the tear of 
pleaſure and thankfulneſs that ſhe ex- 
pected to ſee gliſten in each eye, the too 
plainly perceived the marks of diſappoint- 
ment and vexation, viſible on many coun- 
tenances. Some few eagerly tore open 
their letters, and read the pleaſing confir- 
mation of Riſa's account; but many 
flipped them unperceived into their pock- 
ets, as if they were afraid of offending 
their new lovers by waſting a thought on 
their former ones. Ceaſe !” ſaid Riſa to 
the muſicians, and biting her lips with 
anger, left the room. 

The diſagreeable diſcovery Riſa made, 
entirely put a ſtop to the entertainment 
ſhe had propoſed giving on the happy oc- 
caſion, and not a ſingle fete was either 
given by her, or any other perſon ; and 
the nearer the time of the garriſons return 
approached, the duller Nordia became. 
Had Riſa been better acquainted with the 
manners of the faſhionable world, her ſur- 
briſe would have been leſs than it was; 

but 
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bat ſhe judged of others by herſelf, Even 
although deprived of amuſements, ſhe and 
her ſiſter enjoyed a ſatisfaction much 
purer than any that could have re- 
ſalted from them; in indulging the pleaſ- 
ing hope of ſoon again beholding the ob- 
jects of their lens and anticipating 
the moment of their return. | 


Their hopes and wiſhes were ſoon ſul- 


filled, for before the autumnal blaſts bad 
robbed the trees of their leafy beauty, did 
Nordia's walls reſound with the joyſul 
acclamations of Arno's victorious troops. 
Albert did not return with the King, for 
bufineſs of conſequence detained bim ſome 
days on the frontiers; but Riſa had the 


pleaſure of hearing the praiſe and com- 


mendation that Arno beſtowed on him, 
when ſhe met him, nearly in the ſame 


place where ſhe left him in the ſpring. 


He, without her inquiring, aſſured her, 
that Albert was well, and that he was 
greatly indebted to him for his ſucceſs, 
and aſſured her it was impoſſible for him 
ſufficiently. to commend, or reward his 
conduct and courage. How grateful to 

| G4 her 
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her ears was the ſound of his praiſe ; it 
enabled her to bear without repining the 
diſappointment bis abſence gave her, and 

cheertully to partake of the general joy. 
Public feſtivities were delayed till Al- 
bert's return, * for I ſhould enjoy them 
« but half,” ſaid Arno, © if he who con- 
* tributed ſo much towards our glorious 

peace, did not ſhare them with me.” 
Valeſke enjoyed the pleaſure that was 
denied her fiſter, for Maximilian returned 
with the King, and was advanced to the 
rank of Colonel in Riſa's regiment. Al- 
bert arrived two days ſooner than he was 
expected, for he had by fome means heard 
that his return was to be celebrated in a 
manner his modeſty forbad him to think 
| he deſerved; . to avoid it, therefore, he 
gave the command of the diviſion that was. 
with him to Haſenſeſt, and rode to Nor- 
dia with no other attendant than Buxar. 
It was dark when he arrived, and when 
the report was brought to the King that 
General de Nordenſhild had juſt entered 
the town, he was hümſclf with him, giving 
an 
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an account of the charge he had been en- 
truſted with. hes 
Arno chid him for returning in ſo pri- 
vate a manner, and told him of the ho- 
nours that were intended being fhewn 
* him, adding, that as they were honours he 
ſo well deſerved, he was ſorry he had not 
received them. Albert informed him, 
that to avoid them was the reaſon he 
haſtened his return, and that the appro- 
| bation of his Monarch was the greateſt, as 
well as the only honour he deſired. Be- 
ce fides,” continued he, with his ufual 
frankneſs, I do not find much cauſe for 
& rejoicing at the peace we have juſt con- 
% cluded.” —* But I do,” ſaid Arno, © for 
© we have bound the old fox ſo faſt; that 
«© he will not be able to move for ſome: 
4 time.” —* Faſt enough, I allow,” re- 
plied Albert, © but his chain is ſo ſhort; - 
ce that I fear he will burſt it. I watched: 
e every turn of his countenance as he 
6e figned the treaty, and the ſmile of con- 
{© tempt. with which he did it, affures me 
& there is no danger of our ſwords rufting 
* in their ſcabbards.” —* You will grow 
8 5 (& jutt® 
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*« juſt as hypochondriac as old Caſper,” ſaid 
Arno, with a ſmile, - “but I hope my wine 
will put you into better ſpirits—or, per- 
“ haps, you are fatigued, and will prefer 
„going home.“ 

Albert underſtood the meaning of Ar- 
no's ſmile, and left him; but if J was to 
try to impoſe on my readers, by telling 
them he went home, and to bed, none of 
them would believe me, but without my 
information follow him to Riſa's palace. 

Every one was buſily employed there in 
preparing a kind of triumphal arch, through 
which he was to be led when he returned, 
The deſign was entirely Riſa's, and the 
ornaments were finiſhed by her direction. 
The arch was placed in the great ſaloon, 
which was decorated ,in a manner to re- 
preſent a temple of fame. In different 
parts of it there were tranſparent paintings 
placed, that had a beautiful effect; one 
repreſented Mars crowned with laurel and 
rofes, indolent ly reclined on bis glittering 
trophies; another, a lovely female twining 
a civic crown, and others ſtrewing incenſe 
on the altar of peace. The arch was 

3 * 
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placed at the ſurthermoſt end of the room, 
and over it was a flying figure of Fame. 
The decorations were juſt finiſhed, and 
Riſa ordered the room to be illuminated 
to try what effect it would have. © Charm- 
ing! charming!” faid ſhe, claſping her 


hands. O, Valeſke ! Sophia! how 


happy ſhall I be when he comes the day 
« after to-morrow, to offer him this token 
« of my love.” Maximilian ſtood at ſome 
diſtance behind them, admiring the lovely 
groupe, when the door unexpectedly 
opened. © Riſa! Riſa!” ſaid Maximi- 
lian ; ſhe turned round, and Albert was 


in her arms. 


It was his intention to. pats unobſerved - 
through the ſaloon to her apartment, but 
a lucky chance occafioned him the ſurpriſe 
he had intended her. Every one preſſed 
forwards to welcome him; and to ſay that 


the moſt perfect happineſs was felt by this 


little circle, at leaſt for this evening, 
would, I am certain, be ſuperfluous. It 
was midnight before they parted, and what 
pleaſure did Riſa feel, when Albert went 
ta the clock-caſe, and exchanged his ſabre 

- for 
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for the ſword he uſually wore. © How 
cc often have I wiſhed for this happy mo- 
ment,“ ſaid ſne. Long may that 
& naſty ſabre remain in its priſon.” “ But 
do not depend too much on its doing ſo,” 
replied he, © perhaps I may ſoon releaſe. 
it.“ —“ Shall I,” ſaid Riſa, ** embitter 
the pleaſure I now feel, by the reflection 
that future misfortunes await me? No, 
« Albert! ſhould that time come, I will 
again refign you with as much compo- 
« ſure as I can; and the recollection of 
„ the happineſs the preſent hour has af- 
c forded me, will render the tedious days 
< of abſence ſupportable.”—* Arno was 
in the right,” replied Albert, „when 
© he ſaid it was a pity you was not a 
& Prince; but he did not wiſh it, nor 
« do L.“ 


Whatever faplts Arno's. enemies might 
accuſe him of, extravagance was not in 
their number, for he was naturally an 
economiſt, But every ſaving plan was 

no forgotten by him, and the moſt ex- 
— pleaſures vied with each other; 
many 
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many of them were of ſuch a nature, that 
all ranks of people eould partake of them; 
but the King's liberality was chiefly be- 
ſtowed on that rank he owed: moſt, to the 
military. 

He ordered them double pay for three 
months, and to be entertained three times 
at his expenſe. Every officer, as well as 
private, that had diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 
was rewarded; nor was Albert overlooked. 
But of little value to him were the gifts. 
Arno choſe to beſtow, ſince he obſtinately 
withheld from him the only one he would 
thankfully have accepted of. Moſt people 
were ſorry when theſe public demonſtra- 
tions of joy ended; but Albert was ex- 
tremely glad when they were happily over, 
they were what he had never approved of; 
for-befides the licentiouſneſs and irregula- 
rities they occaſioned, which might have 
been attended with dangerous conſe- 
quences, he thought the money thus laid. 
out might have been expended on better- 
purpoſes. For Albert was an enemy to 
tumultuous pleaſures and riotous mirth. 

He 
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He was Arno's declared favourite . but 
he was forced to pay dearly for the honour 
he enjoyed, as it coſt him many an hour 
that would have been more agrecably 
ſpent with Riſa. | 

The more Albert was known the more he 
was loved, and with each day his occupa- 
tions became more. complicated, for Praſcha 
was artful enough to extricate himſelt from 
thoſe affairs that had the moſt diſtant ap- 
pearance of danger, and to load the new 
favourite with them. It is true, his 
elevated fituation was not devoid of com- 
forts, for he felt the innate ſatisfaction of 
knowing he deſerved the confidence of his 
King, and the love of his country ; yct 
the pleaſure an approving conſcience gave 
him, and the conſequence he found him- 


ſelf of at court (for he felt he was the 
ſpring that ſet the whole machine in mo- 
tion; Hector, his ſecond ſelf, being al- 
moſt continually at Hirſa, forming plans 
for futurity) did not fill up the void in his 
heart, which told him, with o ut Rita he 


ſhould never taſte happineſs, 


Arno 
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Arno perceived the conflict that paſſed 
in his mind, and pitied him. Nay, often 
had he taken Riſa's hand with the inten- 
tion of ſaying, take it, and Hulm, when 
a thought would ſuddenly dart acroſs his 
mind, which prevented his putting his de- 
fign into execution. | 

Valeſke was ſeized with the ſmall pox ; 
Arno's hopes revived—ſhe might be de- 
prived of her beauty, and then who could 
tell but Maximilian might transfer his af- 
ſection from her to Riſa. But he did not 
chuſe to remember, that even in that caſe 
the conſent of the principal perſon would 
ſtill be wanting. 

It ſeems almoſt impoſſible that a man 
who poſlefled the ſenſe and penetration 
that Arno really did, ſhould encourage 
ſuch chimerical, ſuch fruitleſs hopes. Nor 
were they really his, but the inſtigations 
of the vile ſycophants that I am ſorry to 
ſay ſtill ſurrounded him, and whoſe intereſt 
it was to keep alive the expectation in 
his boſom. His knowledge of the hu- 
man heart muſt be very limited, indeed, 
who does not know how eafily we can 
pre- 
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vail on ourſelves to hope what we wiſk, 
Every occaſion was ſtudiouſly ſought to 
flatter and amuſe Albert; but patience was 
the only remedy for his love. 


Arno's eyes were at laſt opened, and he 
began to perceive by the movements the 
neighbouring courts made, that the peace 
fo lately concluded would not be ſo laſting 


as he expected when he ſigned the treaty. 


„ Nordenſhild !” ſaid he to him one day; 


« your remark of our ſwords not ruſting 
ce jn their ſcabbards, I believe was but too 


& juſt,. for I ſee a ſtorm gathering at a diſ- 
« ſtance, and I will prepare for it in ſuch a 
© manner, that my enemies ſhall fee, that 
« although age and infirmities have im- 
« paired my. bodily ſtrength, my mind ſtill 
« retains its youthful vigour. You, Nor- 


* denſhild, have more penetration than 
* any one I know, and hkewiſe more 


„ knowledge of the human heart; for I 
% have often remarked, that you, with 
« the appearance of levity and unconcern, . 
have the power to diſcover- the ſecret 
« motions that animate it; I therefore pro- 

| I 66 poſe 
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« poſe employing you in an affair of the 
« greateſt conſequence come to me in my 
+ cloſet at ten to-morrow morning.” 
Albert ordered his travelling carriage to 
be put in order as ſoon as he went home, 
ſor he guefled what Arno's commiſſion 
would be. Several of the following days 
he paſſed almoſt entirely with the King, 
and all at once vaniſhed, without any 
one's knowing what was become of him. 
Albert was abſent from Nordia the 
whole winter, viſiting different courts and 
countries ; at one he had a trifling nego- 
ciation to tranſact for Arno; at another, 
the wiſh to partake of the pleaſure of the 
carnival, was the reaſon of his viſiting it; 
a third attracted him by the beauty of its 
ſituation, or from its being the repoſitory 
of knowledge and ſcience. Theſe were 
the reaſons he aſſigned, but which were of 


too trivial a nature to blind the Argus eyes 


of ſtateſmen, who knew he muſt have 
ſome other motives than thoſe he choſe to 
give, and to diſcover them was their buſi- 


neſs. 


rr 
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neſs. Often to intrap him would they lead 
the diſcourſe to the military ſtate of their 
country, their artillery, and the like ; but 
Albert, without ſeeming to attend to them, 
would turn to the perſon next him, and 
inquire with the moſt ſeeming intereſt, 
when the next ſubſcription ball or concert 
was to be ; for pleaſure appeared to be his 
only buſineſs. 

When they ſound they could not ſuc- 
ceed, the women were employed, and 
many were the ſnares that were laid ſor 
him ; but, poor things! moſt of them were 
caught in their own net, and it was chiefly 
at toilettes and tea tables that he gained 
the information he wanted. As for the 
ſnares that were thrown for his heart, they 
had no effect on it, nor was any tempta- 
tion powerful enough to weaken his love, 
although policy ſometimes obliged him to 
uſe a language, ſoreign to his thoughts; 
and if that could be called infidelity, it 
was the only one he was ever guilty of to 


Riſa. It was in this tour that he gaincd 


the name of the Modern Alcibiades, 
which 
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which his love, prudence, and courage, 
made him not entirely undeſcrving of. 
Albert returned to Nordia, and the firſt. 
word he ſaid to Arno was, „War!“ He 
minutely informed him of the ſyſtem of each 
court, which were indeed plans that ſeemed 
to promiſe hut little comfort to Arno and 
his country. | 
There was but one power whoſe intereſt 
it was to act in conjunction with him, and 
that power had unfortunately taken um- 
brage at Arno's former mercenary proceed- 
ings; more, therefore, was to be feared 
than hoped from it. Albert, however, did 
not entirely deſpair of gaining its ſriend- 
ſhip and alliance; for what Arno called 
pride and perverſeneſs, he thought to pro- 
ceed from juſtice and magnanimity. Al- 
bert was therefore obliged to ſet off again 
immediately, to try to accompliſh this 


withed-for purpoſe, without having en- 


joyed enough of Riſa's ſocicty to reward. 
him for the pantomime part he }ad to lately 
been forced to act. Arno hurried his de- 
parture as much as poſſible; for little as 


he in general feared his adverſaries, he 
{und 
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found he ſhould now ſoon need aſſiſtance; 
and to gain a friend, and at the ſame time 
leſſen the number of his foes, was at that 
time an event much to be deſired. 
But before that could be expected to 
happen, difficulties of a gigantic ſize muſt 
be conquered. Albert combated, and was 
fortunate enough to ſubdue them all; and 
when Arno doubted moſt of his ſucceeding, 
he received the welcome news, that the 
cloſeſt chain of friendſhip united theſe two 
ambitious houſes. Riſa for the firſt time 
in her life felt a little uneaſy on Albert's ac- 
count; for report ſaid, his ſucceſs was 
owing to the influence he had gained over 
an elevated and noble-minded female: the 
idea of inconſtancy had never before en- 
tered Riſa's mind; for ſhe knew him to be 
fuperior to the failings ſo common to his 
ſex : but might not gratitude weaken his 
love, and prove fatal to her repoſe? „1 
hope, Albert,” ſaid ſhe, in one of her 
letters, your attachment to your country 
& has not obliterated your Riſa from your 
heart.“ But Albert returned with un- 
| abated 


\ 
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abated affection, and had gained his coun- 
try an able ſupporter. 

A glaomy ſilence reigned at all the 
neighbouring courts ; they ſeemed atten- 


| tively liſtening for the croaking of the ra- 


ven, which ſound was to be the ſignal for 
the attack they hoped would end in the 
deſtruction of an extenſive and flouriſhing 
kingdom. Pleaſure, on the contrary, ap- 
peared to have taken up her abode in Nor- 
dia. Arno ſeemed to be lulled into a 
tranquil ſlumber, whilſt his heirs were re- 
poſing on their gathered laurels. But they 
that thought ſo were miſtaken; for although 
one hand held-the flowing bow], the other 
graſped the ſword ; and whilſt one arm in- 


circled the neck of his girl, the other was 


ſtretched out to ſeiſe the reins of his horſe. 
Love and wine was the theme of their 
evening ſongs, but war was the ſubject 
that filled their hearts: for notwithſtanding 
the precautions that were uſed, the army 
perceived ſomething was in agitation; and 
they likewiſe knew that Arno's intentions 
were always kept ſecret till he gave the 
word of command; they therefore pre- 

pared 


r 
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pared themſelves for the worſt, and were 
determined, that when they heard the 
ſound of © To horſe!” they would be pre- 
pared for it. 


ere 
the 
re- 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE DEVIL BROKE LOOSE | 


8 as the laſt campaign had been, 
it had worn Arno's feeble frame; ſe- 
veral paralytic attacks had ſo roughly 
haken his hour-glaſs, that the ſands of life 
were flowing apace. He felt the danger of 


his ſituation, and ſaw the hour of his diſ- 


ſolution approaching with regret. It was 


not the fear of death that made him trem- 


ble, for he had long been familiar with the 
grim tyrant; but he was pained by the 
thought, that juſt at this time his death 
would be prejudicial to his country; for 
the love of ſolitude his ſon indulged in, he 


feared would prevent his purſuing the plans 


he had traced, with the ardour neceſſary to 


enſure their ſueceſs. But one day, after a 


long 
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long and private conference with Hector, 
he was agreeably ſurpriſed to find his fear; 
were without foundation ; for on hearing 
his intentions, and the projects he had 
formed, Arno owned they were ſuch as 
entirely to meet with his approbation, and 
he cheerfully added, I ſhall now die 
c without regret ; for the diſcovery of your 
« ſentiments convinces me, that my ſubjeds 
e will find a King in you, both able and 
* willing to defend them.“ —* IT am glad,” 
replied Hector, * they are ſuch as to merit 
your approbation, and indeed [ ſhould 


have reaſon to be aſhamed of myſelf, if 
© the time I ſpent at Hirſa had been de- 


* voted to no better purpoſe than catching 
« butterflies.” 

The intentions of Barenau's enemies were 
now ripe for execution, and before the 
warmth of the March ſun had thawed the 
winter's ice, four formidable armies were 
marching towards its frontiers, and threat- 


ened no leſs than its entire annihilation.— 


& Arno, and the boy Hector, ſhould now 


feel the weight of thoſe powers, whoſe 


< wrath they had irritated,” was what they 
- proudly 
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proudly ſaid ; and their intention was no 
other than dividing the kingdom between 
them. | 

The day the news arrived at Nordia, was 
one devoted to joy, for it was the firſt of 
Arno's appearance in public, after having 
been confined to his apartment by illneſs, 
ſor ſevcral weeks. Every one was paying 
their congratulations to the King, wheng 
young officer ruſhed into thedrawing-room, 
and delivered a letter to him, from the go- 
vernor of a fortificd town on the borders of 
the kingdom. His haſte, and the terror ls 
countenance exprefled, too plainly ſhewed 
the contents were of a diſagreeable na- 
ture. War!” ſaid Arno, as ſoon he 
had read it; and War!” and “ ſucceſs 
to Arno iy was repcated by every mouth. 
„I thank” you for this, as well as every 
* other proof of your attachment,” ſaid he, 
and turning to the officer, © You may re- 
* turn to your commander and inform him 
* of what you have ſeen and heard; or if 
* (continued he) yon rather chuſe to tra- 
rel in company, you may do ſo in that 
* of my army to-morrow morning! Come, 
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6 (to his officers) let usretire.” The court 
broke up, and every one returned home 
in the greateſt confuſion. The ladies pale, 
trembling, and fainting; for the delicate 
ſyſtem of their nerves had received a dread- 
ful ſhock during the preceding ſcene, 
which was increaſed by the mixed ſounds 
of lamentations, and ſhouts of joy they 
heard m the ſtreets. 

Arno gave his orders in the moſt deli- 
berate manner, and lamented that age and 


infirmities prevented his heading his troops. 


The command of the greateſt conſequence 
was given to Albert; and Hector, kindly 
ſhaking his hand, wiſhed him joy to it; 
and nothing was heard, but © Succeſs com- 
*«rades,” and © May our King my as he has 
c lived, with honour.” | 
The brigade Albert had the command 65 
and to which, by his particular defire, 
Hulm's cuiraſſiers were added, received or- 
ders to march that day; he, therefore, hur- 
ried from the King to take leave of Riſa. 
He found her perfectly compoſed, and his 
ſabre lying on the table by her. Even Va- 
leſke was more ſo than formerly: but So- 
Phia 
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phia was inconſolable—her fears on Her- 
man's account being the tame as before; 
and the ſolemn promiſe ſhe had given Ca! 
per, not to diſcloſe the ſecret during Arno - 
life, bound her lips, and almoſt diſtracted 
her. 

6 Your wiſh is fulfilled, Prince,” ſaid 
Albert to Maximilian, who juſt then cn- 
tered the room, © we ſhall fight together; 
« your regiment will receive orders to-day 
« to join me at Walſam to-morrow ; there- 
fore you may be perfectly eaſy on our 
account, ladies; for your countrymen 
will be our guard.“ But the tears ſtarted 
into Riſa's eyes toon after, when Buxar en- 
tered, and told his maſter, his horſe was 
at the gate: he, at the ſame time delivered 
the keys to her, and begged that ſhe would 
be particularly careful, that the coach- 
horſes were well fed, and that no harm 
happened to them whilſt he was away; for 


although Buxar was feventy- four, he was 


not to be prevailed on to ſtay behind. 
Prepared as Rita was for Albert's Cepar- 

ture, ſhe did not think it would be fo im 
mediate, and her feelings were painful 
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exceſs. Albert ſaw, and piticd the pain ſhe 
ſuffered ; and, claſping her in his arms, ſaid, 
„We muſt part, therefore whether it hap- 
* pens a few hours ſooner or later, is in fact 
the ſame. thing. Accept, moſt amiable 


„ of women, my acknowledgments for 
every mark of your affection. Your 


& tears confer as much honour on me, as 
6 Arno has done by entruſting to me the 
defence of his country; both claim my 
* gratitude, and to deſerve both ſhall be 
5 the ſtudy of my life. 1 will exert every 
« effort, and all that human power will 
© admit of, ſhall be done, to prove myſelf 
* worthy of them. Love will ſtrengthen 
© my arm, and the pleaſing hope, that Riſa 
„will be my reward, will animate my 
& heart. Arno! this ſword ſhall bedrawn for 
« you! but when I again ſheath it, and 
« return victorious to theſe walls, in whoſe 
« defence I ſhall perhaps have bled, then, 


„ Arno, this Riſa muſt be mine * lo ſay- 


ing, he again embraced her, and before ſhe 
had time to articulate a word, he and 
Buxar were out of fight. 


Although 
L | 


Although Albert's words were meant to 
convey comfort to Rifa's mind, they had 


the contrary effect on it, and the dreadful 


interval between the now and then, con- 
tinually forced itſelf on it. She well knew 
this campaign would be longer, and more 
dangerous than the laſt; nor was ſhe un- 
acquainted with its being particularly fo to 
Albert, as on his pradence and bravery, 
the fate of one of Arno's fineſt provinces 
depended. How would he exert himſelf 
to ſave it, and deſerve the confidence his 
King had placed in him : befides, his love 
would urge him to the moſt hazardous un- 
dertakings; and in the pleaſing expecta- 
tion of the future, he would forget his pre- 
ſent danger : nor did ſhe think it unlikely, 
that the ſucceſs of his country would be 
purchaſed with his life. Such were the 
cruel thoughts that filled Riſa's mind—her 
reaſon told her they were but phantoms, 
and that the muſt try to conquer them.— 
She endeavoured to do ſo, but in ſpite of 
her efforts ſhe found it impoſſible to ſub- 
due them ſne paſſed a ſleepleſs night with 
her ſiſter, and afflicted friend; and when 
H 3 Maxi- 
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Maximilian called in the morning to take 
leave of them, he found Riſa much 
more depreſſed than Valeſke. 


Sudden and dreadful as a thunder ſtorm, 


did Arno's warriors pour out of Nordia's 


gates—the laft time they went they were 
as cheerful and unconcerned, as if they 
had been going to a review, for honour 
was then their only object ; but now they 
were going to defend their country and fami- 
lies, revenge ſeemed to heave each boſom, 


and deſtruction to ſparkle in each eye. 


Arno, although ſtill extremely weak, 
went in his open carriage as far as the for- 
treſs, to ſee his troops paſs. He did not 
attempt to inſpire them with courage, for 
that he thought would be a kind of inſult 
to their pride : but the fight of their Mo- 


narch's ſilver locks, as he held his hat in 


his trembling hand, was a more perſuaſive 


argument to them than his words would 


have been—each eye was fixed on him as 


they marched by his carriage, and they 
ſeemed to ſay, © Farewell, Arno! we will 


79 
a 


„ cither return victorious, or no more 


The 
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The fight and ſenſations of his heart 
were too powerful for him, and he was 
forced to turn his face from them, to con- 
ceal æ falling tear. The early ſcenes of 
life preſented themſelves to his mind—he | 
remembered how much he owed to thoſe 
regiments that were now leaving him—how 
many battles he had gained with their aſ- 
ſiſtance—how many countries he had won 
through their courage—there they went ; 
who could tell if they would ever return ; 
and if they did, what a chaſm would be 
in them. At laſt, when they were quite 
out of ſight, he ordered his carriage to re- 
turn flowly to his forſaken Nordia, and 


lonely palace. Riſa and her ſiſter were 


the conſtant companions of his ſolitary 


hours, and as the natural vivacity of the 


former ſoon got the better of the depreſſion 
of ſpirits ſhe had lately felt, ſhe did all in 
her power to amuſe him with her cheerful 
converſation. Valeſke became ſo fond of 


him, that ſhe would often, when illneſs 


confined him to his bed, paſs whole nights 
by the fide of it. Their united efforts had 
the deſired effect, for their attention alle- 
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viated his bodily ſuffering, and ſoothed the 
anxicty' of his mind. Arno's heart was 


penetrated by their goodneſs, and often 


did he propoſe rewarding them for it in the 
manner he knew they wiſhed; but as often 
as he ſeriouſly thought of doing ſo, ſuch a 


number of objections and probabilities 


ſtarted into his mind, that he loſt himſelf 
in the labyrinth, and his' good inten- 
tions uſually ended with a determination 
of conſidering about it again the next day. 
Had Heaven oppoſed as many difficulties 
to the ſucceſs of his arms, as he did to the 
happineſs of thoſe two lovely girls, I verily 
believe his enemies would have ſurrounded 
his bed, and demanded his crown, ſceptre, 
and keys of his treaſury : but Heaven was 
juſt, and Arno capricious. 

ren hoom———mn 


'The firſt news Arno -received from the 


army, was from Albert, He informed him 
that he had been ſucceſsful in two battles, 
and that he was now purſuing the enemy, 


and hoped he ſhould ſoon be able to force 


them to another battle, which if it proved 
as, fortunate, as he had every reaſon to ex- 


pect, would cnable him to take a fortified 
| town, 


"as 


the 
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town, without any great difficulty ; that 
his doing ſo would be a moſt fortunate 
event, as be ſhould then be able to act in 
conjunction with Prince Hector, and Ge- 
neral Thurnciſen. Prince Maximilian,” 
continued he, ** took the. firſt ſtandard, 
« and Thompſon's dragoons captured 
cc twelve cannons, beſides what the other 
« regiments took, as your Majeſty will ſee 
« by the returns. We have ſo many pri- 
ſoners that we do not know what to do 
« with them, and every thing ſeems to 
* promiſe us ſucceſs. It is a pleaſure to 
* fight with troops taught by you; they, 


„without the leaſt deviation, purſue the 


paths that lead to conqueſt, even if 
they are forced to purchaſe every ſtep of. 
it with their blood.“ 1 75 
The accounts Hedtor ſent were equally 
ſatisfactory- he had taken a place of con- 
{ſequence with very trifling loſs, and was 
penetrating into the enemies country, where 
he met with leſs reſiſtance than be ex- 
pected. 
Thurnciſen and Wildenfels, two worthy 
generals, who were grown old in Arno's 
H 5 ſervice, 
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ſervice, were ſurpriſed at the military know- 
ledge and caution of theſe two young men; 
and one of them, in a letter to the King, 
mentioned his approbation in the following 
terms: If I and my old comrades do 
© not die ſoon, your young heroes will 
entirely rob us of the reputation we for- 


« merly gained; for they are already what 


© experience and long practice made us.” 


With unabated courage they purſued the 


plans that Arno and their own prudence 
ſuggeſted, and the dangers and difficulties 
they met with, ſerved only to ſpur them 
on 1n their career of glory. 

But the encmies reſources ſeemed inex- 
hauſtible; for if a thouſand fell to-day, 
they were replaced by ten thouſand to- 
morrow ; nor did they appear weakened 
by their repeated loſſes. However, Albert 
was ſoon fortunate enough to gain a ſignal 
victory over them, by entirely defeating an 
army much ſuperior to his; who, to re— 


venge themſelves for the loſſes they had 


lately ſuſtained, thought to overpower his 
{ſkill by their numbers. They attacked 
him in the rear, but he repulſed them with 

| ſo 
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o much vigour, that they fled like a flock 
of ſheep before him, with the loſs of the 
greateſt part of their baggage and ammu- 
nition. And they had the additional mor- 
tification of ſeeing a fortified place, inti- 
midated by their example, ſurrender itſelf 
to him, without diſcharging a fingle 
cannon. | 

Albert now allowed his men and horſes 
the reſt that was necetlary for them to re- 
cover their fatigues, and arranged the plan 
he had formed the beginning of the cam- 
paign, which a favourable opportunity now 
put in his power to execute. He gave the 
command of half his army to an experi- 
enced, and, as he thought, truſty general, 
to guard the frontiers; and with the other 
half (who would have gone to the inſernal 
regions if he had led the way) marched 
directly to the capital of the contending 
power, which he knew to be in ſuch a late, 
as to be able to offer him but little re- 
fiſtance, as tie King had ordered his troops 
to march, not ſuppoſing it poſſible that 
the enemy would venture ſo far. Helwing's 
ſtceples were already in ſight, and Albert's 
H 6 and 
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and every heart beat highwith expectation, 


for if this coup ſucceeded, it would in all 
probability lead to a happy termination of 
the war. But jealouſy and envy prevented 
his reaping the laurels he ſo well deſerved; 
through the negligence of Sandwaſt, 
(the general he had left to guard the fron- 
tiers) a detachment of the enemy's light- 
horte penetrated into Barenau, and with 
courage equal to his own, were forcing 
their way to Nordia, and marking their 
approach with fire and ſword; and had 


they ſucceeded in their intentions, in all 


probability Nordia itſelf would have been 
reduced to a heap of aſhes. When Albert 
firſt heard the fatal news, his rage exceeded 
all bounds—he ſent meſſenger after meſ- 


ſenger to Sandwaſt, to follow them, for 


he knew his power was ſufficient to repulſe 
them; but Sandwaſt loitered. In the ago- 
nies of deſpair he ſent to Hector and Wil- 
denfels, to haſten to the relief of Nordia, 
but at that time they were ſc ſurrounded, 
that it was uncertain if they would be able 
to extricate themſelves. In ſuch a ſitua- 


tion Albert had no choice left—he was 


forced 
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forced to relinquiſh every advantage he 
had gained, and haſten to the ſuccour of 
his country. | 

But who can deſcribe the ſcene of con- 
fuſion and terror that Nordia difplayed, 
when the news arrived, that the enemy 
was at no great diſtance from its gates. 
The palace was ſurrounded by women and 
children, who with groans and up-lifted 
hands called to Arno for aſſiſtance. © Save! 
« Oh fave us, Arno!” was repeated by 
every voice; but to help them was not in 
Arno's power. Where is Hector? what 
© can be become of Albert !” ſaid he, with a 
trembling voice; * they, as well as the 
«* reſt of my generals, muſt be dead; for 
*am certain if they were living, they would 
** come to our aſſiſtance; they would never 
** abandon their King and country, nor 
*: ſuffer us to be expoſed to the dangers 
that now threaten us.” 

Finding it unpoſlible to ſupport the an- 
euiſh of his mind, he ordered the guards, 
and the invalids there were in the town to 
aſſemble, and rode at their head to the 
ramparts, determined to make what re- 

ſiſtance 
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ce its help, how the foremoſt fled orfell.” 
«© Then,” ſaid Rita, who wiſhed to conti- 
nue the pleaſing ſubject, ** they either fell, 
« or ran away at his approach.” —* To he 
t ſure they did,” was Arno's reply. She 
inquired if he thought Albert would come 
into the town? but Arno ſaid, he doubted 
* much his doing ſo, as moſt likely he 
© would cloſely follow them, to prevent 
© their committing - any depredations in 
« their retreat.” Riſa returned to town 
with the King, and the evening of this 
dreadful day was paſſed in _=— and 
quietneſs. 1 

Three days after, General Sandwaſt was 
brought priſoner to Nordia, and at the 
ſame time Arno received the following 
letter from Albert: © In the heat of my 
« paſſion I loaded my piſtol to ſhoot the 
infamous Sandwaſt, on whoſe fidelity 1 
cc truſted, becauſe you ſo ſtrongly recom- 


% mended him to me; but on reflection, 


J thought it a pity to waſte my powder 
© and balls on him: I therefore ſend him 
to your Majeſty; puniſh him as you 


think proper, and as you think he de- 


„ ſeryes; 
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« ſerves; for it is entirely owing to his baſe- 
„ neſs that your enſigns do not, at this 
« moment, wave on Helwing towers (Arno 
« ſtarted as he read) I was at its gates 
«when I heard of the misfortune that 
« threatened Nordia. Sandwaſt, whom 1 
« Jcft to guard the frontiers, ſhould either 
« have prevented their breaking through, 
« or at leaſt have followed them; but nei- 
« ther my commands nor remonſtrances 
„and I repeatedly ſent him both) had 
* power to make him do ſo. How wil- 
« lingly would I have reſigned to him the 
“ honour of being the preſerver of N ordia; 
„ but that was a happineſs he thought 
* would be bought too dear, by allowing 
* me to be the conqueror of Helwing. 
* Your ſon and General Wildenfels were 
« at too great a diſtance, and in too criti- 
cal a ſituation to offer you any aſſiſtance. 
I was, therefore, obliged to reſign every 
advantage, every hope that was ſo near 
„ being fulfilled, and go myſelf. Every 
*plan I had formed is therefore for the 
* preſent fruſtrated ; for the infantry I left 


there are by no means ſtrong enough to 
maintain 
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„maintain their poſition; God ſend they 
* may have been able to make a fate re 
treat. Your Majeſty will, therefore, per- 
e ceive, that all thoughts of Helwing mu 
be given up for the preſent: it is true, 
the road is ſtill open, and perhaps my 
© next attempt may be more ſucceſsful, 
] am now preſſing forward to clear your 
«© country of the vagabonds that till infeſt 
* it, and by making myſelf maſter of Dun- 
% nis and Imwegen, to inſure its ſafety for 
« the future. I hope I ſhall never again 
© he in ſo cruel a ſituation, as that J lately 
* experienced; nor be forced to reſcue my 
King again from the power of enemies, 
« who formerly fled at the neighing of his 
6 horle. 
| & ALBERT.“ 
Albert's letter afforded much pleaſure to 
Arno, as each line was to him a freſh proof 
of his courage, and attachment to his per- 
| ſon. But his rage at Sandwaſi's ſcandalous 


proceedings, almoſt exceeded the bounds 


of reaſon; but for him Helwing would 
now have been his, and hiſtory would have 
added the conqueſt of that town to his 
other 
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other victories. What muſic would the 
ſound of ** Arno's banners are diſplayed 
« on Helwing's turrets,” been to his ears“ 
Every hope of that kind was now over; for 
that Albert would ſucceed in any future at- 
tempt, was very doubtful to him; for it 
was natural to ſuppoſe they would be bet- 
ter on their guard for the ſuture, and that 
it would be impoſſible for him to penetrate 
into their country again. 

Every one imagined Sandwaſt would be 
puniſhed in a manner the King's anger 
threatened, and his deeds deſerved; for 
he had not only prevented Albert's ſucceſs, 
but was likewiſe accountable for the depre- 
dations the enemy had committed, for 
three days, in Barenau. But Sandwaſt had 
many and mighty friends, who ſecretly 
rejoiced that Albert's plan had proved 
abortive; and the ſentence of death that 
was expected to be pronounced on him, 
was changed to a ſuſpenſion of duty, and 
confinement for ſome time in the fortrels. 


An officer under Albert's command, 
wrote to a friend ſome time afterwards, 
1 N That 
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“That in their late expedition they had 
* rode poſt;” and indeed the ſpeed with 
which they came from Helwing to Nordia, 
was more like riding poſt than a march. It 
was on the morning of the fourth day aſter 
they began their rout, that they came 
within ſight of the enemy: the appearance 
of them, the ſmoaking villages, and la- 
mentations of the peaſants, occafioned 
mixed ſenſations of rage and pity in the 


hearts of every one. No quarter to in- 


*« cendiaries !” ſaid Albert; and, ſpurring 
their horſes, they fell on them with the 
fury of hungry tigers. The greateſt part 
of the enemy were in a ſtate of intoxica- 
tion, and therefore not able to offer much 
reſiſtance; thoſe that were ſober made the 
moſt violent; but it was in vain, for all 
were either put to the ſword, or trampled 
to death, that did not ſeck ſafety in flight; 
nor were they ſecure, unleſs their horſes 
were ſwiſter than their purſuers. During 
the engagement, numbers of the enemy had 
taken ſhelter in a neighbouring wood: 
they fell into Sandwaſt's hands, who was, 
now his aſſiſtance was not neceſſary, com- 
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ing to Albert's aid; he ordered them all to 
be killed, thinking, by the mighty feat of 
deſtroying a parcel of drunken people, he 


ſhould be able to excuſe his former baſe- 


neſs. Albert had ſwore when he left Hel- 
wing, that the firſt time he ſaw Sandwaſt 
he would ſhoot him from his horſe ; and 
the piſtol, as he had written to Arno, was 
ready in his hand to do fo ; but as he drew 
it from the holſter, he recollected, that 
worthleſs as he was, he had a wife and 
family to whom his life might be dear; he 
therefore only ordered his ſword to be taken 
from him, and ſent him to Arno to act 
with him as he thought proper. The offi- 
cers that had been left under his command, 
were afraid they ſhould be involved with 
him, and to juſtify their own conduct, 
did all in their power to prevail on Albert 
to hold a court-martial, but he conld not 
prevail on himſelf to fign a ſentence of 
death, which he knew he ſhould not be 
able to avoid doing, if he conſented to 
their wiſnes. No,” ſaid he, © the King 
may ſign his death warrant if he pleaſes, 
Iwill have nothing more to do with him.” 

But 
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But Albert was miſtaken, for his wliole 
puniſhment conſiſted in a few week's con- 
finement : and Albert had ſoon after the 
mortification of hearing, that the com- 
mand of a corps of volunteers was entruſted 
to him, in the northern part of the king. 
dom. 

Albert did not reſt till he had cleared 
his country of the banditti that had ſo lately 
infeſted it, which as ſoon as he had done, 
and received the reinforcements he deſired, 
he gave the command of his corps of ob- 
ſervation, that was advantageouſly polled 
on an eminence, to Major-general Oſwin, 
and with his army detcended into a plain, 
cloſe to Imwegen, to begin the neceflary 
preparations for beſieging that fortreſs, 
The vexations and extreme fatigue Albert 
had lately endured, Ins: being continually 
on the march, often through deep moraſles 
and burning ſands, and ſeveral flight 
wounds he had recerved in the late affair, 
had worn a conſtitution naturally robuſt, 
and brought on a ſlight fever, that only 
ſeemed lurking for an opportunity of break- 
ing out with violence. His friends begged 

3 Of 
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ole of him to be careful of himſelf, and re- 
2011- minded him of the conſequence his liſe was 
the of to his country; but their advice was un- 
* heeded by him, and in ſpite of the languor 
ſted he felt, he continued to ſuperintend the 
ing. works that were carrying on for the ſiege, 

with the moſt unremitting diligence; and 
wed . fared, with the ſoldiers, the inconveni- 
tely ences and dangers of that hazardous un- 


dertaking. Although the nights were cool, 
he was not to be prevailed on to lodge in 
a village : he objected to their diſtance, as 
none were nearcr than two leagues from 
the camp; he therefore continued to ſleep 
in his tent, and often was the damp earth 
his bed, and a cloak Wis only covering. 
The barren ſpace of this once fertile: 
plain, was a melancholy monument of the 
deſpair that filled Arno and Caſper's hearts, 
when they fought two deciſive battles on it; 
for thatched cottages, and here and there 
a lonely hut, were the only remains of the 
opulence and plenty it formerly poſſeſſed. 
However, the refreſhment which the loaded 
ſruit-trees, that were ſcattered about it, 
afforded the troops, and the excellent paſ- 
ture 
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ture his harraſſed horſes found, gave lit 
much pleaſure, and enabled him to hear 
the inconveniences he ſuffered without re. 
pining. But n@vertheleſs reſt was ab- 
lutely neceſſary for him, and he was forced 
to enjoy it ſooner than-he expected. 

The moon-light nights that would have 
been very acceptable to him, in Riſa's com- 
pany, were, in his preſent character of a be. 


fieger, quite the reverſe; as they gave the 


enemy an opportunity of being very trou- 
bleſome with their cannon, andinterrupting 
his men at their works; and often did he 
with its beams concealed in a cloud, or in 
the immenſe folds of a lady's neck-hand- 


_ kerchief, wherever they pleaſed, if they 
were only out of his way. On one of thele 


light nights, a party of the enemy fallied 
out of the town, thinking to fall on a de- 
tached part of his army by ſurpriſe, but 
they were ſo well prepared for their recep- 
tion, and gave them ſuch a warm one, 
that the number which returned was much 
leſs than that which went, | 
Albert had taken the moſt active part in 


this affair, and had fought in the lines, like 
a com- 
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a common man. When the enemy was 
repulſed, and he found every thing quiet, 
and no further danger was to be appre- 
hended for that night, he gave his orders 
az uſual, and rode to his tent, with the in- 
tention of going to hed ; for he found him- 
ſelf unuſually fatigued : but juſt as he ar- 
rived there, his left arm became ſo heavy 
he could not hold the reins ; it ſunk on the 
ſaddle. He remembered, during the ac- 
tion, that he had received a blow on his 
ſhoulder, and at the ſame time folt 
ſomething warm running down his back ; 
but as he felt no pain afterwards, he had 
not attended to it, and only recollected it 
at the moment he was diſmounting : but 
no ſooner did his foot touch the ground, 
than he reeled, and fell lifeleſs into Buſh- 
man's arms, who fortunately was ſtanding 
near him. He was laid on his bed, and 
ſurgeons ſent for, who on examining his 
wound, found a muſket ball lodged near 
his ſhoulder, which they immediately ex- 
tracted. The wound itſelf was not thought 
to be dangerous, but it was impoſſible to 
ſay, in his preſent declining ſtate of health, 
Vor. II. I whether 
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- whether the fever might not proveſo. Order; 
were given to convey him to the neare( 
village, and Buſhman propoſed taking him 
to a country ſeat he had lately diſcovered 
in the neighbourhood, where he thought 
his maſter would be more conveniently 
lodged, and better attended to, than in a 
village. His propoſal was approved of by 
Colonel Steinacker, who' for the preſent 

undertook the command of the army. 
The houſe Albert was taken to was in- 
habited by a lady, who on hearing a noiſe 
at the gate, jumped out of bed, and ran to 
the window, to inquire what was the mat- 
ter; and on being informed it was a wound- 
ed officer, gave immediate orders for his 
admittance, and ordered her ſervants to 
take him into the beſt bed- chamber; for 
the Barenau ladies were noted for their po- 
liteneſs and attention to officers; and al- 
though this was a wounded one, he might 
recover, and be grateful for the humanity 
that was ſhewn him. Who is he,” ſaid 
the lady.— I hope, Madam,” replicd 
Buſhman, ** you will excuſe my informing 
« you at preſent, for we are forbid men- 
„ tioning 
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* tioning his name; but his rank is ſu- 
« perior to a lieutenant's.” In the mean 
time Albert was carried up ſtairs; at the 
top of them ſtood the lady, who as ſoon as 
the ſaw him, gave a loud ſcream, and 
fainted. Albert was ſo weakened by his 
prodigious loſs of blood, that he neither 
ſaw the lady, nor perceived any thing that 
paſſed ; but Buxar, who had followed him 
up ſtairs, had caught a glimpſe of her, and 
he aſſured his fellow ſervants they might 
be perfectly caſy on their maſter's account, 
for that he knew the lady, and was ſure he 
would be as fate as if he was in Abraham's 
boſom : for to keep my readers no longer 
in ſuſpenſe, it was no other than Amelia. 
As ſoon as ſhe recovered from her fright, 
ſhe prepared every thing ſhe thought ne- 
ceſſary for him, and when ſhe heard his 
wound was drefled, and he was a little 
compoſed,” ſhe went into his room, and 
was happy to find him in a doſe. She 
ſeated herſelf by the fide of his bed, and 
her eyes were rivetted on his face. At laſt 
he awoke; he ſtarted, and faintly ex- 
| claimed, Amelia! or do I dream ?” He 
| 12 ſtrove 
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ſtrove to raiſe himſelf in the bed as he 
ſpoke, but weakneſs prevented his doing 
ſo, and his contracted face ſhewed what 
pain the attempt had given him. “ Poor 
Albert,“ ſaid ſhe, at the ſame time bend- 
ing over the bed, and kifling his pale 
cheek.—“ Where am I?” haſtily exclaimed 
Albert; “what has happened to me? where 
are my aid-de-camps ? ſurely (ſtarting 
ce up in the bed) I am not a priſoner !”"— 
Amelia begged of him to compoſe himſelf, 
and aſſured him he was in Barenau, and 
confined by nothing but weakneſs. —* Then 
„tell me, Amelia,” ſaid he, “ as ſaſt as 
« you can, what has happened to me; for 
if the ſoldiers hear of my being in this 
e ſituation, they will laugh at me. I re- 


member nothing of the paſt, except that 


vie repulſed the enemy with loſs, and that 
« ] rode to my tent.''—She explained his 
fituation to him, as well as ſhe was able; 
and while ſhe was ſpeaking, Major Drake, 
his favourite aid-de-camp, came into the 
room. He informed him, that Colonel 
Steinacker had undertaken the command 
of the army, who would exactly purſue 

3 his 
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his plan; and that the works preparing 
for the ſiege, would be carried on juſt 
as if he was preſent. The ſurgeon who 
came with Drake, aſſured him, that 
if he would follow the rules he preſcribed, 
and keep himſelf quict, he had no doubt 
of his ſpeedy and perfect recovery. Albert 
promiſed he would, and he was enabled 
to do ſo by the confidence he placed in 
Steinacker, whom he knew to be a brave 
and worthy officer; but he infiſted on be- 
ing conſulted on all affairs of conſequence; 
« For,” ſaid he, “do ] not daily riſque my 
« life in the ſervice of my country? and 
« ſhall a mere poſlibility of danger prevent 
« my doing my duty as far as lies in my 
„power?“ His bed was therefore ſur- 
rounded every morning by his aid-de- 
camps: he heard their reports, and dic- 
tated his orders with the greateſt delibera- 
tion. 

Amelia's behaviour on this trying occa- 
ſion was ſuch as to do her the greateſt ho- 
Nour; for ſhe entirely conquered her own 
feelings, not to wound his: her every 

word and action ſhewed that ſhe felt the 


I 3 o moſt 
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moſt exalted friendſhip for him; but love 
ſeemed quite out of the queſtion, and ſhe 


felt happy in ſucceeding in her kind en- 
deavours to make him ſatisfied with him- 
ſelf, for he ſoon ſpoke of the paſt with as 
much compoſure as if it had been a pleat. 
ing dream. 

Albert knew that the eſtate Amelia had 
retired to, was ſituated in this neighbour- 
hood ; but (God forgive him !) he had ne- 
ver once thought of her during the whole 
campaign; and it now ſeemed inexplica- 
ble to himſelf, how it was poſſible ſo en- 
tirely to forget her. Amelia knew the was 
the commander of the army that was en- 
camped in her neighbourhood; for the 
name of Nordenſhild was in every mouth, 
and ſhe had often trembled for him when 
ſhe heard the report of the cannon ; but 
extreme delicacy, and the fear of wound- 


ing Rifa's repoſe, made her uſe every en- 


deavour to keep herſelf concealed from his 
knowledge; and to be able to do ſo, ſhe 
had given her ſervants orders to ſay, to any 
officer that might inquire for her, that the 
was gone to Italy, where ſhe purpoſed 
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ſaying till the war was over; and that her 
aunt, who was left in the houſe, was too 
infirm to receive any company. Yet al- 
though ſhe wiſhed not to be ſeen, ſhe 
could not ſuppreſs the defire of ſeeing him, 
and had formed ſeveral plans of doing ſo in 
diſguiſe. ter wiſh was ſoon fulfilled, but 
in how cruel a manner! for what anguiſh 
did her heart feel when ſhe beheld the 
bleeding, and to all appearance lifeleſs Al- 
bert, carried up the ſtairs. Albert per- 


„ 
ceived, and ſoon removed her fears on 


Riſa's account, by aſſuring her, that as 
ſoon as he was able to hold a pen, he 
ſhould think it his duty to inform her of 
the obligations he was under to the ever 
kind and amiable Amelia ; and that he was 
certain her gratitude would equal his own. 
Indeed her attentions were unabated ; ſhe 
was almoſt conſtantly by his hed- ſide; nor 
could the be prevailed on to leave -him, 
either day or night,, as long as ſhe thought 
he was in the leaſt danger. His medicines 
and refreſhments were adminiſtered by her, 
and to ſooth and relieve him were her 
only ſtudies. Albert was fearful the fa- 
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tigues ſhe endured would injure her health, 
and repeatedly intreated her to take that 
reſt, fo neceſſary to preſerve it; and on her 
objection to do ſo, he aſſured her, that by 
refufing him the favour he defired, ſc 
would oblige him to quit her houſe : this 
threat prevailed, and ſhe left him, to en- 
joy the repoſe ſhe ſo much wanted. 


One day a party of Oſwin's huſſars met 

a young fellow on the road, ſtaring about 
him, as if he was juſt dropped from the 
clouds: he was as lean as his horſe, and 
that was of the greyhound kind. They 
inquired what bufineſs he had there, but 
he anſwered them in ſuch an unintelligible 
jargon, that it was impoſſible for them to 
underſtand one word he ſaid ; they there- 
fore took him for a ſpy, and were going to 
hang him without any ceremony, on the 
, firſt tree they came to. He did not make 
the leaſt reſiſtance, but pointing, to one of 
nis half boots, made them underſtand, they 

; muſt give that to General Nordenſhild. 
This ſaved his lite, for they reflected, that 
it was poſſible that he might be intruſted 


with 
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with a private meſſage to him, and there- 
fore ſent him, with a guard, to Ameha's 
houſe. He ſeemed to be in a prodigious 
hurry, and curſed the heavy German horſe 
all the way he werit. Albert ordered him 
to be admitted, and as ſoon as he ſaw him, 
inquired what buſineſs he had with him.— 
« Are you General de Nordenſhild, Sir?“ 
ſaid he; and on Albert's anſwering in the 
affirmative, he threw down his whip and 
hat, and taking a knife out of his pocket, 
ripped open the ſole of his left boot in the 
greateſt hurry. Every one in the room 


laughed at the earneſtneſs with which he 
did it, and thought he was either a fool or 


madman: but they altered their opinion 
when they ſaw him take a letter from it, 
and, throwing it on the bed to Albert, ſaid 
There it is.“ Albert ſaw by the ſuper- 
ſcription it came from Riſa, and impati- 
ently tearing it open, received the greateſt 
pleaſure from the contents. Flit,” ſaid 
he, when he read it, ſhaking his hand; 
= depend on my rewarding you for your 
* trouble and the danger you have been ex- 
* poſed to;"” and at the ſame time he beg- 
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ged Amelia would have the goodneſs to 
order ſome refreſhments for him.—*T have 
* done no more than my duty, Sir,” ſaid 
Flit, as he followed Amelia out of the room. 
She ſoon returned, and partook of the 
pleaſure Riſa's letter had given to Albert; 
the contents were as follow :—* Your ab- 
& ſence does not make me uneaſy, dear Al- 
« bert; for | know how neceſſary it is for 
« the good of your country, and fincerely 


* rejoice at the ſervices you have already 


& done, and will ſtill do it: but J own I 
*© cannot conquer the with of ſometimes 
de hearing more circumſtantial accounts of 
« you, than thoſe the newſpapers, and 
« Arno's returns give; and have long puz- 
« zled myſelf in vain with thinking how I 
« ſhould contrive to get my letters ſafely 
* conveyed to you, when kind chance ſent 
e the bearer of this in my way, and find- 
ce ing him a perſon exactly fitted to my 
« purpoſe, I have taken him into my ſer- 


« yice. He is an Engliſhman, who was 


« unfortunate enough to loſe all he poſ- 


« ſefled on the turf, (a misfortune not un- 


« common in his country) and the whole 
of 
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« of a fortune once affluent, now conſiſts 
« jn two race-horſes. With theſe he came 
« to Nordia, without any plan for his fu- 
« ture ſubſiſtence : the ſwiftneſs of his 
« horſes attracted my attention; I ſent for 
« him, and our terms were ſoon ſcttled : 
« he has promiſed not to return till he finds 
« you, wherever you are. I do not expect 
« Jong letters from you, Albert, for in your 
« preſent fituation 1 know it is impoſſible 
« for you to have time to write them ; but 
« it, when you ſce him you will only write 
« your name on a leaf, or mark it with a 
« pebble on one of your buttons, it will ſa- 
*«-tisfy me; and if you have time to add, 
„ Riſa, I love you! that will more than 
« anſwer my expectation. But if buſineſs. 
prevents your doing ſo, Flit will tell me 
«if you are well, and where he ſaw you; 
„and that will content me till happier 
times. Arno is kindneſs itſelf, and I am 
certain our love will conquer every dif- 
« ficulty at laſt. Yes, Albert, my heart tells 
© me ye ſhall at laſt be din, at leaſt 
„ur Rid thinks and hopes . 

1, M hong | 16 CHE: Albert 
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Albert wrote the following anſwer, with 
which Flit was immediately diſpatched :— 
© Your meſſenger, dear Riſa, found me 
« at Amelia's houſe, where I have been 
“ ſome time; and it is in a great meaſure 
* owing to her care, that I am now able to 
<« write to you; for I need make no myſ. 
e tery of what, perhaps, you already know, 
© or what at leaſt Flit will tell you before 
ce you read this my being wounded. But 
] beg you will not be uneaſy on my ac- 
count, for I am recovering ſo faſt, that 


6 have no doubt of ſoon being able to 


* mount my horſe again; and then our 
«© enemies ſhall feel that J have reſted. 
“Amelia fears my being at her houſe may 
« occaſion you ſome little uncaſineſs; but 


« I am better acquainted with your heart 


* than ſhe is, and am certain you will be 
e thankful to her for the attention ſhe has 
« ſhewn me; and will do all in your power 
cc to tranquillize her on that account. I, 
and permit me to ſay, we both owe her 
„much; for ſhe has attended me during 
my illneſs, with the kind anxiety of an 
*« affectionate ſiſter, Maximilian is well; 
« he 


«1 


[1 
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« he has nothing to do at preſent; and tell 
« Valeſke, I ſhall not be ſurpriſed, if 
« through ennui, he ſhould turn poet, and 
« write verſes on her. We have had a 
« yery fatiguing campaign, but I hope Im- 
wegen will repay our trouble, and afford 
« us excellent winter quarters; for I ſup- 
* poſe you know we are lying before, and 
« preparing to beſiege it; and have every 
„ reaſon to expect we ſhall ſoon be mat- 
&« ters of that town: our being ſo is of 
great conſequence to me, as it will ena- 
ble me to purſue my long- intended plan, 
which, when completed, 1 am ſanguine 
©* enough to expect will ſo entirely meet 
« with Arno's approbation, that your hand 
« will be my reward for it. I ſee by Flit's 
-« jmpatience to be gone, he is angry with 
* me for detaining him ſo long, and I be- 
« lieve he would rather loſe another bet 
than your favour. Your next letter will 
*- moſt probably find me in the field, and 
dear as you are to my heart, Riſa, I. 
* ſhould be ſorry to have leiſure enough 
* then to write ſach a long anſwer.” 8 
„Ever your ALBERT.“ 
Although 
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Although Flit was as expeditious as poſ. 
fible, he was not quick enough for Riſa's 
wiſhes, and ſeveral times had ſhe rode out 
to mect him. At laſt, from the top of a 
hill, ſhe percerveda ſpech at a greatdiſtance, 
and by its ſo rapidly increafing in ſize, ſhe 
concluded it to be her long-expected met: 
ſenger. She galloped towards him, nor 
was ſhe diſappointed in her expectations, 
* You have hcen gone a prodigious time,” 
ſaid ſhe. Flit affured her he had made 
as much haſte as poſſible, and that the 
ſpirit of the champaign he had lately 
drank, was not yet evaporated ; and he 
added, he had with difficulty eſcaped 
being hanged. Rifa, without paying 
much attention to him, impatiently in- 
quired if he had ſeen the General, and it 
he had a letter for her The General is 
* wounded,” rephed he, with th greateſt 

compoſure; and here is a letter for your 
«© Highneſs.” - My God! wounded !” 
ſaid Riſa, and the letter dropped from her 
trembling hand. —< Do read it,” faid Flit. 
She did ſo, and received ſo much conſola- 

tion 
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tion from the peruſal of it, as enabled her 
to return home tolerably compoſed. 


Albert's recovery was much flower than 
he hoped and expected it would have been, 
and Flit; who ſoon returned with a letter 
for him, from the Landgravine, as well as 
with a grateful and affectionate one for 
Amelia, found lum the next, and ſeveral 
following times, in bed. The flow fever 
that had ſo long hung about him, had 
weakened him extremely, and had his con- 
ſtitution not been ſo good, he muſt have 
fallen a victim to it., 

in the mean time the enemy preſſed for- 
wards with a prodigious army, to the re- 


lief of the beſieged town, and ſeemed de- 


termined to riſque every thing rather than 
loſe it; a battle was therefore unavoidable, 
whith if they gained, would oblige Albert 
to raiſe the fiege, and thereby deprive him 
of every advantage he had gained the whole 
campaign. This he knew, and * thought 
almoſt diſtracted him. 


The evening before the deciſive. battle, 


his bed was ſurrounded by his officers, to 
1 whom 
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whom he gave his orders and advice, J 
ſucceed art was almoſt more neceſſary than 
courage; for every effort of bravery with. 
out it would have been inſufficient to ſub. 
due an enemy ſo much their ſuperior in 
number. As it was impoſſible to judge 
with any degree of certainty, what the 
event of the battle would be, his friendz 
adviſed him to remove toa greater diſtance, 
No,“ ſaid he, © if you love your King 
“ and country as you ought, I ſhall be as 
« ſafe here, as if the ſea divided us; and 
] am certain I ſhould offend you by har- 
* bouring a thought to the contrary.” They 
ſhook his hand, and leſt him. 

Thoſe that could ſleep during the night, 
were awakened before it was light the next 
morning, by the roaring of the cannon, 
that ſhook the very foundation of the houſe; 
and one can eaſily imagine what Albert 
muſt have felt, when the news was brought 
him, that the garriſon of Imwegen were 
ſallying out of the town at two places, and 
that Maximilian was wounded ; and his 
diſtreſs was increaſed by the pale and trem- 
bling Amelia ruſhing into his room, who 
catching 


it gave him was ſoon increaſed by the infor- 
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catching hold of his arm, | begged of him 
to protect her. 

The wound Maximilian had received, 
was ſo ſlight, as not to oblige him to quit 
his poſt, which was to prevent the enemy 
forcing their way out of the town. He and 
his cuiraſſiers ſtood like an impregnable 
wall, and although they ſuffered much 
from the firſt fire, they returned it in ſuch 
a manner, as to force the enemy to return 
into the town. This was the firſt good 
news Albert received, and the ſatisfaction 


mation, that Oſwin had through a ſkilful 
manceuvre, enticed the enemy from their 
advantageous poſition, to one where the 
looſeneſs of the Zerrene would render his 
cavalry of little uſe : and that Steinacker 
with his, had fortunately paſſed a deep 
moraſs, and had attacked tie flank of the 
enemy's infantry. Albert's hopes revived, 
and Amelia now perceived, hat her {right 
had prevented 'her obſerving before, that 
ſhe was nearly undreſſed. She was con- 
fuſed, and went towards the door, with 
the intention of returning to her apart- 
Fs. | ment 
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ment, and dreſſing herſelf; but as ſhe pat. 
ſed the window, the ſaw Buſhman run. 
ning to vards the houſe, waving his hat in 
the air. She ſtopped, and as ſoon as he 
entered the court yard, he ſhouted as loud 
as he was able, © Viciory! Victory!” Joy 
had now the ſame effect on her, as fear had 
ſome time before; for ſhe entirely forgot 
her diſhabille : and as for Albert, he al- 
moſt jumped out of bed in his ſhirt. 
Buſhman's account was true, Arno's 
arms were victorious; for by the united 
efforts of art and courage, they had beaten 
an enemy three times as numerous as 
their's, and had ſo entirely routed it, that 
they had little reaſon to fear being again 
annoyed by it that campaign. 
Although Albert was not preſent at the 
battle, yet, without deviating from the 
truth, it might be ſaid, he gained it; for 
he formed the plan that proved fo ſuccck- 
ful ; and the merit of his officers and men 
conſiſted in punctually obeying his orders. 
A number of officers were killed, and 
many wounded, amongſt the former was 


his much lamented friend, the brave old 
General 
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General Oſwin, who fell by a muſket ball, 
at the moment his grenadiers were firing 
the laſt platoon, which ended the battle, 
and decided the victory in their favour, 
Indeed the loſs Albert's army had ſuſtained 
was ſuch, that had the enemy been able to 
have attacked them again immediately, in 
all probability his plans and hopes would 
have been alike fruſtrated ; but they were. 
ſo entirely ſubdued, that there was nothing 
to fear from them, at leaſt for the preſents 
Theſoldiers had made great booty, and were 
ſinging and rejoicing, although numbers 
of them had wounded heads, and broken 
limbs. Albert pitied the troops that were 
encamped near Imwegen, for they wit- 
neſſed the mirth of their comrades, without 
being able to ſhare it; he therefore ſent a 
thouſand florins to be diſtributed amongſt 
them, to drink his health ; and'ſent them 
word, there was plenty of good wine in 
Imwegen, which they ſhould taſte as ſoon 
as he was well. God ſend him foon ſo,” 
id they, „“ we long to tap the barrels; 
* for ſince the apples and pcars have been 

; : | cc gyer,. 
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« over, we have had nothing to refreſh us; 
© and for the money he has fent us, tell 
c him, we thank him, and wiſh him to paſs 
« the night as happily as we ſhall.” 

Both their wiſhes were ſoon fulfilled, for 
to render the happineſs of the- day com- 
picte, towards tlie evening he received a 
letter from the Landgravine, which con- 
tributed not a little towards procuring him 
a good night. His health, likewiſe, mended 
daily, and this was the laſt time Flit found 


hum in bed. 


Imwegen ſtill obſlinately refuſed to liſten 
to every offer of capitulation, although Al- 
bert had repeatedly propoſed very honour- 
able terms to them; but they tauntingly 
replied, that they did not fear him, for 
they had plenty of proviſions, and their 
town was in ſuch a ſtate of defence, as (0 
hold out, till they received afliſtance ; but 
they did not know that Albert's miners had 
nearly reached their counterſcarp. The 
army bad captured ſuch a quantity of heavy 
artillery in the laſt affair, that Albert wrote 
to Arno to forhid his ſending that which 
he had written for, and only defired ſome 

mortars 


mo 
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mortars to be ſent him. He was now fo 
well recovered as to be able to ride out 
every day, and had it been neceſſary, could 
have undertaken his command again; but 
the tranquillity that reigned made him fol- 
low the advice of his fricnds, and nurſe 
himſelf a little longer; as nothing was to 
to be undertaken this campaign but the 
fiege of Imwegen, and that he knew would 
not run away from him. 
But he was not to be prevailed upon to 
ſtay away from the army, longer than the 
firſt of October. He was received in camp 
with the moſt unfeigned joy; he ſurveyed 
the works that had been carried on during 
his ilineſs, which, owing to Steinacker's 
care, he ſound to be in ſuch a ſtate of for- 
wardneſs, as to meet with his entire ap- 
probation. Finding every thing ready, he 
again ſummoned the town to ſurrender, 
and on his receiving a negative anſwer, he 
ordered the bombardment to begin. Nor 
did the enemy reſt; for they fired conti- 
nually, and did great damage to his works. 
However, a few nights aſter they ſprung 
a mine, with ſuch good ſucceſs, that it 
I e 
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blew up a powder magazine, which mad: 
a conſiderable breach. * I ſhall now be 
© able to tell you ſoon,” ſaid Albert t 
Amelia the next morning, whether I ſhall 
c paſs the winter in yourneighbourhood, or 
© not.” Amelia trembled for him, for ſhe 
knew in how dangerous an undertaking he 
was engaged. 

Albert again ſent a trumpeter to the 
town, to renew his offers of capitulation, 
but the Governor ſent him word, he would 
rather be buried under the ruins of it, than 
ſurrender himſelf and town to ſuch a boy, 
When Albert found the impoſlibility of 
bringing them to terms, he was forced, 
painful as it was to him, ſeriouſly to ft 
about the diſagreeable buſineſs, and ſi- 
lated them with a volley of an hundred 
cannon, and fixty-four mortars, which oc- 
caſioned no ſmall conſternation to the un- 
fortunate inhabitants. That was from 
« the boy Nordenſhield,” was the meſ- 
ſage he ſent to the Governor; * and he, for 
e the laſt time, repeats his offer of allow- 
ing you honourable terms of capitula- 
* tion, and which if you again refuſe. 

* «© makes 
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makes you an{werable for all the miſe- 
« ries the town will ſuffer.” Albert was 
determined to leave no means untried, to 
bring the Governor, hom he knew to be a 
brave, but obſtinate man, to terms; for 
it was his earneſt wiſh to ſpare the town; 
but it could not be; for inſtead of an an- 
ſwer, the Governor ordered his fire to be 
returned. The fiege began, and the bom- 
bardment continued, without intermiſſion, 
for three days and nights: the earth ſeemed 
convulſed, the mountains trembled, and 


the unfortunate town was on fire in four 


different places. Thoſe that attempted to 
extinguiſh the flames were either killed by 
the bombs, or miſcrably buried under the 
ruins of the falling houſes, which was hke- 
wiſe the unhappy tate of numbers who had 
concealed themſelves in vaults and cellars. 
The fourth day Albert determined to at- 
tempt taking it by aſſault: he took his 
ſtandard, and calling to his brave grena- 
diers to follow him, led the way. Their 
courage got the better of every difficulty; 
for notwithſtanding the vigorous refiſtanice 
they met with, they took one baitery aſter 

another, 
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another, and forcing their way through 
the breach, entered the town; when Al. 
bert, planting his ſtandard on the wall 
cried, *©* Long life to King Arno!“ 
Albert could not help ſhuddering when 
he looked back and ſaw the dangers he had 
ſo happily eſcaped, and the melancholy 
aſpect the town afforded him. It was al. 
moſt reduced to a heap of ruins, and more 
dead than living were ſeen in the fireets, 
The General, at the head of a few hun- 
dred men, whom he had inſpired with his 
ſentiments, made what reſiſtance they 
could, after Arno's troops entered the 
town ; and all they defired or expected they 
ſaid was, to ſell their lives as dear as poſli- 
ble; but they were ſoon ſurrounded, and 
the whole garriſon forced to ſurrender 
themſelves priſoners. 'The Governor at- 
tempted to ſhoot himſelf, but the piſtol 
was knocked out of his hand, that was al- 
ready raiſed to commit the deed, by one 
of Albert's cuiraſſiers. 
Albert ſhewed him every diſtinction duc 
to his age and rank, nor did he in the leali 


retort the rudeneſs of his behaviour to him- 
| ſelſ. 
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fell; but he could not help reproaching 
him the firſt time he taw him, for his un- 
pardonable caprice in refuſing to ſurrender 
the town, when he well knew it was not 
in a ſtate to withſtand a ſiege, which had 
ſubjecled it to the miſeries 1t had already 
endured, and thoſe future evils, that it was 
not now in bis power to avert ; for he had 
unfortunately promiſed his ſoldiers, at a 
time that he did not think there was the 
leaſt probability of its happening, that in 
caſe the town was taken by ſtorm, they 
ſhould be allowed to plunder: this hope 
had made them bear the fatigues of the 
long campaign without murmuring, and 
had encouraged them to attempt with plea- 
ſure the dangerous undertaking. But Al- 
bert repented of his haſty promiſe, and 
would willingly have given the half of his 
fortune to have been able to have recalled 
it, but that was impoſſible; he was there- 
fore forced to allow what his heart con- 
demned. But as ſoon as it was light the 
next morning, he rode through the town, 
to endeavour to put a ſtop to the outrages 
they were committing. © Comrades,” ſaid 

Vol. II. K | he 
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he to them, © if you wiſh to retain my 

« friendſhip, forbear! go to your quarters, 

ce and prove to the world you are civilizel 
K beings, not barbarians.” His words had 
the deſired effect, they diſperſed, and re. 
turned quietly to their quarters. Albert 
left Imwegen as ſoon as he had reſtored 
peace and quiet to it, ſeen the flames ex. 
tinguiſhed, the dead buried, and a wound 
he had received was juſt ſcared over, for 
he would not ſtay till it was healed. He 
ordered Steinacker, who was now Major- 
general in Oſwin's ſtead, to have the for- 
tifications repaired, and the houſes that 
were burnt down, or otherwiſe damaged, 
rebuilt, that the ufifortunate ſufferers might 
be able to return to their habitations as ſoon 
as poſſible, he being determined to purſue 
General Elrick, who had collected his 
ſcattered army. But Elrick on hearing of 
Albert's intention, wiſely retreated, and 
as the ſeaſon was ſo far advanced, he did 
not think it adviſeable to follow him far, 
as he knew they ſhould mect in the ſpring; 


he therefore returned to Imwegen, where 
| | he 
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he and his army found comfortable winter 


my quarters, and time to recover the fatigucs 
rs, they had endured. 

Ted — — 

had c Do you not into to viſit us at Nordia 
re. « this winter, Albert, as almoſt all my 
ert « ther Generals are here?“ faid Arno, 
red in one of his letters to him. But ſeveral 
x- WF rcaſons oppoſed his doing ſo, for he found 
nd his preſence neceſlary at Imwegen ; be- 
or ſides, he did not wiſh to appear at Nor- 
le dia, and receive the thanks of his coun- 


trymen, till he thought he deſerved them, 
which was not yet the caſe ; but the cir- 
cumſtance of Riſa's being indiſpoſed, fixed 
his wavering reſolution, and he determined 
to go for a few days. He alighted at the 
gate of the town, and wrapped up in his 
cloak, walked to her palace; he found 
her alone, for her filter and Sophia were 
gone to court, but a few minutes were all 
he could devote to her, for duty likewiſe - 
called him there. 
Albert entered the drawing-room with 
his uſual eaſe; illneſs, fatigue, and a 
broad ſcar, acroſs his forehead (that he re- 
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ceived on the ramparts of Imwegen, at the 


moment he planted Arno's flandard there) 25 
had a little altered his appearance, and the F ; 1 
courtiers ſtared at him as if they had ſcen Z 1 
a ghoſt ; nay, I believe the appearance of * 
| ; a le 
one would not have been ſo obnoxious to | 
many, as the ſight of the man they hated, 
cau 
and who was now become of ſo much con- * 
ſequence to his country. | , 7 
Hector was the firſt that ſaw and wel- oo 
comed him. Arno was unbounded in his 
F ; tov 
commendations of his conduct ; but Al- ab 
bert, who was wearicd of having himſelf i 
g N kn 
praiſed, put a ſtop to them by aſking the * 
King what was become of Sandwaſt ? q 
Arno felt the rebuke, and turned from him i 


to hide his confuſion. 
Albert only remained in Nordia long 


fir 

enough to attend a few cabinet councils re- £ 
lative to the operations of the next cam- Ir 
paign, and after taking leave of Arno, hi 
Hector, and Riſa, he left Nordia as pri- - 
vately as he entered it, and haſtened back 1 
to Imwegen, for he knew the enemy were 8 
preparing to march againſt him with a for- * 
midable army, and he wiſhed to be pre- 2 


pared 
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pared to receive them; he therefore com- 
pleted his regiments as faſt as poſſible, and 
added to the fortifications of the town ; 
and when theſe employments afforded him 
a leiſure hour, it was ſpent with Amelia. 
He ſoon found how neceſſary his pre- 


0 cautions were, for by the preparations the 
7 enemy were making, and by the quantity 
N of heavy artillery they were tranſporting, 
be found their intention was to retake the 
; town, but that he was determined, if poſ- 
i ſible, to prevent. As ſoon therefore as he 
J knew by the report of his ſpies they were 


on the march, he, with part of his army, 
pretended by taking by-roads, to be pri- 
vately marching towards the principal 
town in the enemies dominions. This 
fineſſe ſucceeded, for Elrick determined to 
attack him before he ventured to retake 
Imwegen, but Albert haraſſed and miſled 
him, till he had enticed him to a ſpot 
convenient for his purpoſe. Elrick too 
late ſaw the ſnare he was drawn into, and 
endeavoured to extricate himſelf from it 
by forced marches, but juſt at the time his 
army was moſt fatigued, Albert forced him 

K 3 to 
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to fight. Albert gained the battle, and 
Elrick loſt his life. 
The next buſineſs he propoſed under. 
taking was Helwing, for which purpoſc 
he determined to attack Uſo, who with his 
corps of obſervation was collecting the 
ſcattered remains of Elric's army. Uty 
was one of the firſt generals of his time, 
and Albert found it would be more diffi- 
cult to gain a footing in his country than 
he at firſt imagined, for many of his pro- 
jects to do ſo were already annihilated by 
that cunning old man. However, his turn 
was now come, and Albert would have 
outwitted him, for he had formed a plan, 
the ſucceſs of which did not admit of a 
doubt; and it had the double advantage 
of enſuring the ſafety of Nordia, and mak- 
ing him maſter of Helwing. Albert's 
heart beat with impatience for the comple- 
tion of it—every thing was prepared—no- 
thing but the fignal to be given, but it 
was not to be, for curſed cabal again in- 
terfered, and ſtopped him ſhort in his ca- 
reer of glory. | 
Albert 
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Albert had, during the winter, received 

{yeral letters from Helwing, and I have 
no doubt of my readers being ſurpriſed 
when I inform them they were written by 
the Counteſs Tereſa, who lived in that 
town in a moſt ſplendid manner; the con- 
tents were of ſo trifling a nature, as oſten 
to make him laugh, as they contained no- 
' thing but artful and frivolous excuſes, and 
. explanations of the miſunderſtandings (as 
q ſhe called them) that had happened be- 
[ tween them. Albert read, threw them in 
the fire, and thought no more about them; 
| but his curioſity was excited ſome time 
after, by one of his friends ſhewing him 
copies of them, which, from his having 1 im- 
mediately burnt the originals, he was cer- 
tain muſt have been taken previous to his 
receiving them ; but buſineſs of ſo much 
conſequence took up his time and atten- 
tion, that he had neither leiſure nor incli- 
nation to waſte a thought on Tereſa, or 
her letters. But ſome weeks after he re- 
ceived another from her, the contents of 
which were of a much more intriguing na- 
ture than any of the former ones. * It is 
| K 4 « melan- 
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« melancholy,” ſaid ſhe, amongſt the raf, 
ce that we mortals are fo blind, as ſeldom 
« to be able to diſcover what is good for 
us, and to attain our with, we com. 
* monly employ the wrong means; your's, 
* for example, is to gain the Landgra- 
« vine's hand—and what method do you 
* take to do ſo? You apply to the King 
of Barenan, juſt to him from whom you 
« will never receive it. It is wonderful to 
© me, General, that you who have ſo 
* much ſenſe and penetration, can ſuffer 
* yourſelf to be ſo duped by a monarch 
e and his miniſters; if, you would only 
e peep into the cabinet, you would fee 
that Arno will never relinqiuſh his fa. 
„ yourite hope of uniting the two houſes, 
« Nordenſhild, I pity you! and did fo when 
„J was at Nordia, where I often ſerved 
« for the cloak to cover the deſigns of 
Others of them that perſecuted you. 1 
te was bound by a promiſe of ſecrecy from 
« owning the truth to you, and thereſore 
ce became the deſerved object of your ha- 
ce tred ; but rather than continue the tool 
*« of faction any longer, I left the town. 


Ibis 
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« fear incurring the anger of the great? 
« Nor ſhould J have done ſo now, but for 
« the entire Ignorance you either feel or 
« pretend. Nordenſhild ! there was a 
« time when my unhappy heart felt more 
« than friendſhip for you, and likewiſe at- 
« nired to more; but Heaven be praiſed, 
« that time is now over, and the only ſen- 
« ſation it now feels, is, that of the warm- 
s eſt, the ſincereſt friendſhip ; therefore 
* how painful muſt it be to me, to ſee 
© the friend I cftcem, and the man who 


„ ſo well deſerves reward, connteracting - 


„ himſelf? You venture your life in the 
« ſervice of a country, where the higheſt 
© rank you will ever attain, will be be- 
coming its moſt ſplendid flave ; von 
bleed tor the avarice of a monarch, who 
© will never, never reward you as you with 
* and expect, and your arm is lifted up to 
*wound him, who alone is able and wil- 
ling to ſerve you. I dare not explain 


„ myſelf farther ; perhaps I have already 


* ſaid more than I ought. Reflect, Ge- 
| K 5 « neral! 


« This circumſtance was never before. 
mentioned by me, ſor who does not 
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« neral ! ſeriouſly reflect! if juſtic2 took 
& place, who would have the greateſt 
ce right to diſpoſe of Hulm ? I do not un- 
ce derſtand theſe matters, but if you think 
& they deſerve your attention, appoint 
any time and place you chuſe, where you 
„will be met by a perſon who will inform 
« you fully of every particular you may 
« wiſh to be acquainted with. 
| © TERESA.” 


Albert immediately diſcovered that this 
was a ſnare that was laid by his enemies, 
although he did not immediately perccive 
what a deep laid plot it was. For at that 
time he did not know that copies of this 
letter, which was equally well calculated 
toraiſe Arno's ſuſpicions as his oven, were 
as induſtriouſly circulated as thoſe of the 
former ones had been. | 

However great as the temptation was, 
it had no effect on him, nor did he make 
any ſecret of his having received the letter; 


although for the part that alluded to Arno 


and Hulm, he did not ſhew it to any per- 


Jon, but wrote * following laconic 


anſwer 


, 
C 
t 
F 
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anſwer on the back of the letter, and in- 
cloſing it iu a cover, returned it to Teicla:; 
« My heat and arm are devoted to the ſer- 
vice of my King and country; my heart 
« only concerns myſelf. 

*© NoRDENSHILD.” 


But too ſoon did Albert diſcover, that 
Arno, leſs cautious than himſelf, was de- 
ceived by it, for going into the tent one 
morning (juſt at the time he was going to 
put his long- intended plan into execution) 
he ſaw an open letter lying at the entrance 
of it; that it was laid there by deſign, was 
evident, for Steinacker, to whom it was 
directed, had been laid up with the gout 
ſome days. Albert took it up, and was 
ſurpriſed to find the ſuperſcription to be 
the King's writing; but how did his 
cheeks glow. with indignation when he 
read the following words ; 

* It has lately been diſcovered that an 
alarming correſpondence has been car- 
« ried on ſome time between your com- 
* mander, General Nordenſhild, and the 


> enemy, and as it is impoſſible to know 


4 a « what 


* 
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ce what his intentions are, will herewith 
receive my private order, ſhould he 
make the leaſt ſuſpicious movement, to 
demand his ſword, and ſend him to me, 
and in that caſe you are to undertake the 
command of the army. 

© ARNO.“ 


From that moment Albert-was dead to 
his country; his honour had received a 
mortal wound, and honour and life were 
to him the ſame : he heſitated for a mo- 
ment, as if unwilling to relinquiſh the 
plan he knew would be ſo beneficial to 
his country; and the agony he ſuffered 
was nearly the ſame as that which is felt 
at the inſtant the ſoul and body ſeparates, 
But the open letter he had thrown on the 
table again caught his eye, and fixed his 
reſolution. He ordered his ſecretary to 
lock up all his papers, and to follow him 
with his keys to General Steinacker. As 
ſoon as Albert faw him, he ſhewed him 
the letter, and haſtily inquired if he had 
received it from the King. The effect the 


fight of the letter had on Steinacker, was 


nearly 


trer 


«| 
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nearly the ſame as it had on Albert, for 
trembling with rage he exclaimed, . What 
« curſed villain has ſtolen it from me?“ 
« That is immaterial to me,” ſaid Albert, 
« T only inquire if you received it from 
« Arno ?”—* I cannot deny its being ſent 
„ to me by him,” replied he, “ but with- 
« out villany you would never have been 
« informed of it. Remember, General, 
«our King is an old man, and make ſome 
« allowance for the weakneſs of age.“ 

Albert had laid his ſword and ſeveral 
keys on the table whilſt Steinacker was 
ſpeaking. *© Here,” ſaid he, is my 
« ſword, which I reſign to you with my 
command. My ſecretary will deliver 
„ the military cheſt and papers to you, 
© and 1 have no doubt of your finding the 
* accounts quite exact; but ſhould there 
be any deficiencies, I will anſwer for 
„them.“ 

In vain did Steinacker make uſe of 
every argument in his power to prevail on 
him to alter his reſolution. Let the love 
Hof your country,” ſaid he, “ prevail on 
you to forget your private injuries.” — 


I re- 
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& I renounce my country “ was Albert's 
reply.—“ Farewel, Steinacker, ſhaking 
his hand, may If reward you better than 
« it has done me. 

Albert returned to his tent, and putting 
on a plain ſuit of cloaths, ordered his fer. 
vants to pack up every thing that belonged 
to him, as ſoon as poſſible, and as ſoon 

had done, to ſaddle the horſes ; he, 
4 they were ſo employed, wrote the 
following letter to the King: 


« SIRE, 


* I LEAVE the army your Majeſly 
ce jntruſted to me, on the road that led to 
4 conqueſt ; for I have no doubt but that 
« ſucceſs would have crowned our under- 
« takings—but my honour is wounded. 
« Chance this morning threw in my way 
the order you ſent to General Steinacker 
« reſpecting me, by which I too plainly 
« fee you think mea traitor. How have! 
c deſerved ſuch treatment from your Ma- 
<« jeſty, in whoſe ſervice I have ſo often 
« ſhed my blood, and fo willingly ha- 
« zarded my life ? As I generally keep my 


« inten- 
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« intentions ſecret, many of my move- 


ments might appear ſuſpicious to Stei- 


« nacker, and he therefore, as an honeſt 
“man, might have thought it his duty to 
« obey your commands, and I with the 
« moſt upright intentions have been pub- 


_« ljcly diſhonoured ; therefore, to avoid 


« ſuch a diſgrace I reſign my command, 


* and quit your ſervice. Honour forbids 


« me ever to bear arms againſt your Ma- 
« zeſty, nor can I any longer ferve him 
« who harbours ſuch a mean opinion of 
« me, as to ſuppoſe that any confidera- 
tion would be powerful enough to pre- 
* yail on me to become a traitor to my 
* country. That I was not engaged in 
«the ridiculons correſpondence, is, I 
think evident, by my making no ſecret 
of having received the letters that were 
below my notice. Your Majeſty was 
* not informed of the contents of them 
* through me, but moſt likely by the fame 
* worthy perſons through whoſe interceſ- 
fon that villain Sandwaſt is again em- 
* ployed. But why do I attempt defend- 
Ling myſelf? I was judged unheard. 


6 NoRDENSHILD.” 


The 
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This letter he gave to Drake, deſiring 
him to deliver it to the King himſelf, and 
likewiſe to take the charge of the tent and 
heavy baggage, till he ſent him word 
where to ſend it. After taking leave of 
him he mounted his horſe, and he and lis 
ſervants were ſoon out of fight of the 
camp. 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe the ſorrow 
Albert's departure occaſioned in the ariuy, 
or the ſurpriſe with which it was heard 
at court. Arno was thunderſtruck when 
Drake delivered him Albert's ſword and 
letter ; and how frightened was poor Riſa 
when ſhe heard the news; ſhe was, how- 
ever, the firſt that was tranquilliſed on his 
account, for Albert wrote to her toon 
aſter, and informed her of the whole af— 
fair, and incloſed a letter to her that Hector 
had, written the moment he heard of his 
reſignation, which was as follows: 


21104 Dear ALBERT, 
2 % [ PITY our country, ſor I feel how 
« irreparable your loſs is to it, pal ticu- 


0 larly at this time; but I cannot blame 
ce the 


ce 


ic 


66 


cc 


«« 


6 
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«the ſtep your have taken; your reſent- 
© ment is juſt, for you were treated in a 
« manner you did not deſerve, and which' 
no man of honour could ſubmit to. I 
repeat my old advice—patzence / all will 
« ſtill end well; for aſſure yourſelf, let 
« my father act in what manner be will, 
J ſhall ever remain, 
“ Your ſincere friend, 


x 


© T{tEcTOR.” 


Arno was extremely vexed at Albert's 
reſignation, and wrote to Cuſper to deſire 
him to try to prevail on him to retake his 
command. But Caſper's reply was ſo far 
from being favourable to his wiſhes, that 
it only increaſed his vexation. “ No!“ 
was his anſwer, *I ſhall not write to him 
* about it, for he acted exactly as I, and 
* every honeſt man would have done in 
his place. You aſk me how you can 
* repair the error you have committed ? 


© that is not in my power to inform you; 


the beſt advice I can give you, is, to 
© have him hanged who adviſed you to 


* write the order. , 
«© CASPER.” 


The 
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The unfavourable accounts that ſoon 
arrived from the army, and the blame that 
was thrown on. Arno by all ranks of peo- 
ple, almoſt diſtracted him; for as ſoon as 
Uſo heard that Albert (whom he had always 
regarded as his moft dangerous adverſary) 
had quitted the ſervice, he moved forward 


with all his might. Steinacker did all a 


good and brave general could do to op- 
poſe him, but his efforts were leſs ſucceſs. 
ful than his predeceſſor's, for he neither 
poſſeſſed the love nor confidence of the 
army. in, ſo great a degree as Albert did; 
and thoſe who had heedleſsly followed 
him to the poſts of the greateſt danger, 
were now become cautious and timid. | 

Albert was the idol of the ſoldiers, for 


he ſhared their toils, and large as his pri- 


vate fortune and apfjbintments were, they 
were expended in relieving their wants ; 
this gained their love, and the confidence 
they placed in him was ſuch, that they 
thought no power could withſtand him ; 
and whilſt he was their leader, they fan- 
cied themſelves invincible, for bis very 
name hey knew to be a bu gbear the enemy 

trembled, 
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trembled at. But deprived of him, their 
ſanguine expectations vaniſhed. 

The courtiers blamed Steinacker, the 
command was therefore taken from that: 
worthy man, whoſe only misfortune was, 
to be the immediate ſucceilor of Albert, 
and given to another who was recom- 
mended by the miniſter. He was an in- 
tereſted man, whoſe principal ſtudy was to 
enrich himſelf; him the army hated, and 
under his command every thing went on 
worſe than before, 

The enemy had advanced as far as Im⸗ 
wegen, and would have made themſelves 
maſters of the town, had not Fuſt, a 
young man Albert left there, prevented 
them. Another diviſion entered Barenau, 
and were forcing their way into the heart 
of the country. Thurneiſan had been 
unfortunate in two battles, which expoſed 
one of Arno's fineft provinces to the ra- 
pine and plunder of a deſolating enemy. 
The army, late under Waſtenfel's com- 
mand (for he had loſt his life in a recent 
affair) were almoſt in a ſtate of ination, 
being employed to watch the motions of 
an 
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an enemy, who, although ſubdued, they 
did not dare loſe ſight of, and they were 
in ſuch a dangerous poſition as not to be 
able to force them to a battle, 

Hector was at preſent the only ſucceſs! 
general; he was ſtationed at the northern 
part of the empire, and did all that lay in 
his power to ſave his country from the 
impending ruin; but owing to his not re- 
ceiving the neceſſary reinforcements, his 
army diminiſhed daily, as that of the ene- 
my increaſed, | 

Arno in the agony of deſpair wrung his 
hands, and too late execrated his own 
folly; for he knew if Hector was routed, 


the enemy would force their way to Nor- 


dia, and moſt likely ſucceed in their for- 
mer project of dividing his kingdom. Nor- 
dia trembled, and the defeated armies 
called to Albert for aſſiſtance. 


— ti. 


In the mean time Albert was amuſing 
himſelf exiremely well at Luſi, a cclc- 
brated bathing place, belonging 'to a 
Prince who had wiſdom enough to pre- 
ſerve his neutrality, and conſequently to 

5 enjoy 
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enjoy the bleflings of peace, although his 
whole country was ſurrounded by the 
flames of diſcord and hors of war. His 
military eſtabliſhment was nevertheleſs on 
ſo reſpectable a footing, as to keep the 
contending powers in awe, and to make 
them careſul of not treſpaſſing on his do- 
minions, as both parties well knew, that 
to whichever ſide he inclined, his afliſt- 
ance would be of conſiderable conſequence; 
both therefore were careful not to offend 
him. There the trumpet, far from being a 
call to the hoſtile field, was an invitation 
to balls and public amuſements; for plea- 
ſure was the only buſineſs attended to, and 
to vary the entertainments, the only occu- 
pation that employed the. minds of the 
company aſſembled at the baths of Lufi. 
Amelia was Hkewiſe there, for Albert had 
adviſed her at the opening of the cam- 
paign to remove to a greater diſtance from 
Imwegen; for as it was his intention to 
penetrate farther into the enemy's country, 
he thought it likely that the extreme fron- 
tiers of Barenau (and her houſe was fituated 
on them) might be expoſed to the plunder 
of 
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an enemy, who, although ſubdued, they 
did not dare loſe ſight of, and they were 
in ſuch a dangerous poſition as not to be 
able to force them to a battle. 
Hector was at preſent the only ſucceſsſul 
general; he was ſlationed at the northern 
Part of the empire, and did all that lay in 
his power to ſave his country from the 
impending ruin; but owing to his not re- 
ceiving the neceſſary reinforcements, his 
army diminiſhed daily, as that of the ene- 
my increaſed, | 
Arno 1n the agony of deſpair wrung his 
hands, and too late execrated his own 
. folly; for he knew if Hector was routed, 
the enemy would force their way to Nor- 
dia, and moſt likely ſucceed in their for- 
mer project of dividing his kingdom. Nor- 
dia trembled, and the defeated armies 
called to Albert for aſſiſtancc. 


—— 
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In the mean time Albert was amuſing 
himſelf exiremely well at Luſi, a cclc- 
brated bathing place, belonging to a 


Prince who had wiſdom enough to pre- 


ſerve his neutralny, and conſequently to 
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enjoy the bleſſings of peace, although his 
whole country was ſurrounded by the 
flames of diſcord and horSts of war. His 


military eſtabliſhment was nevertheleſs on 


ſo reſpectable a footing, as to keep the 
contending powers in awe, and to make 
them careſul of not treſpaſſing on his do- 
minions, as both parties well knew, that 
to whichever ſide he inclined, his afliſt- 
ance would be of conſiderable conſequence; 
both therefore were careful not to offend 
him. There the trumpet, far from being a 
call to the hoſtile field, was an invitation 
to balls and public amuſements ; for plea- 
ſure was the only buſineſs attended to, and 
to vary the entertainments, the only occu- 
pation that employed the minds of the 
company aſſembled at the baths of Lufi. 
Amelia was hkewile there, for Albert had 
adviſed her at the opening of the cam- 
paign to remove to a greater diſtance from 
Imwegen ; for as it was his intention to 
penetrate farther into the enemy's country, 
| he thought it likely that the extreme fron- 
tiers of Barenau (and her houſe was fituated 
on them) might be expoſed to the plunder 


of 


—— 
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of roving parties of the enemies troops, it 


being impoſſible to guard againſt them; 2 
ſhe therefore determined to ſpend ſome x 
months at Luſi, which might perhaps be 601 
the reaſon of Albert's fixing on that place or 
to retire to, when he left the army. mw 
There the name of Nordenſhild mad: Wi P. 
much noiſe; for the newſpapers were filled = 
with accounts of his deeds, and ſuch was alt 
- the intereſt every one felt for the man re- the 
cor 


port ſaid ſo much about, that thoſe who 
were not perſonally acquainted with hin, 1 P“. 


wiſhed to be ſo, and they that knew him yo 
. were aſked a thouſand queſtions about him. 9 

The gentlemen that belonged to the il ber 
army were unanimous in their praiſe of his Pl 
courage and ſkill, and declared it was ex- Y 
. tremely fortunate for Arno to have ſuch + 
an able commander. One morning when | fer 
the company were aſſembled at a public th 
; breakfaſt in the great ſaloon, and a gen- 0 ; 


tleman was reading the papers to them, 
which that morning mentioned Alberts Be 
intention of marching againſt Helming: 
the company were divided in their opinions 
- concerning the ſucceſs of that undertaking. 
| & ] will 
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« Twill bet a thouſand againſt five hundred 
& he ſucceeds,” ſaid a young Lord.— 
« Done !” ſaid another, who was ſeated 
on the other fide of the table. At that 
moment Albert entered, to the great ſur- 
priſe of every one in the room; every eye 
was fixed on the handſome ſtranger, and 
although Amelia almoſt diſtruſted her's, 
ſhe ran to meet and preſent him to the 
company. That Albert met with the ap- 
probation of the female part of it, is need- 


leſs to ſay, although I cannot help repeat- 
ing it, as his doing ſo affords ſome com- 


fort to us plain citizens; for Albert wore 
a plain frock that morning, and it was a 


received opinion before, that nothing but 


a cockade and ſhoulder knot could attract 
female attention. The military part of 


the company preſſed round him, and aſked 


a number of queſtions concerning the war; 
but he could not help obſerving the ſur- 
priſe his unexpected appearance occaſion- 
ed. I am no longer in Arno's fervice,” 


ſaid he, “and the only reaſon of my com- 


ing here, is to enjoy the ſociety of the 


company, and to partake of the amuſe- 


1 „ments 
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„ ments of the place.” Few believed his 
words, and they racked their brains in 
vain to diſcover the reaſon of it. He 
however, did all in his power to convince 
them his aſſertion was true, for he eager] 
purſued every amuſement, and dangle( 
aſter the ladies from morning till night. . 
The news ſoon arrived of the repeated 
loſſes of Barenan, but he did not ſeem to 
concern himſelf about them; nor was there 
any thing he ſo ſtudiouſly avoided as poli- 
tics, and to offer him a newſpaper, was 
thecertain way to drive him out of the room; 
as he could neither fincerely rejoice, nor 
grieve at any thing that happened, he 
wiſhed to remain ignorant of them. This 
reſolution baniſhed him from the ſociety 
of the male part of the company; for 
war, and the critical ſituation of Arno's 
affairs, was the eternal topic of their con- 
verſation ; the ladies wer therefore his 
only reſource; and almoſt the whole of his 
time was devoted to them. He endea- 
voured to conceal the uneaſineſs his mind 
ſuffered, by talking to them on the moſt 


frivolous ſubjects ; and often, when his 
head 
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head was filled with ſieges and plans for 
the time when Arno would no longer exift, 
would be with ſeeming earneſineſs give 
them an account of a new novel, or the 
faſhions that prevailed at Nordia the laſt 
time he was there; and more than once 
did he, with apparent rapture, preſs a la- 
dy's hand to his lips, to hide the glow 
that covered his face at the reproaching 
looks the men often directed to him, which 
ſeemed to ſay, how worthleſs muſt you be 
to waſte your time in ſuch idle diſſipation, 
when your country has ſuch need of your 
aſſiſtance. 

However, the reaſon of his quitting the 
ſervice was ſoon known at Lufi, which 
ſufficiently juſtified him in the opinion of 
every man of ſenſe; every one commended 
him, pitied his country, and blamed 
Arno. And he had ſoon an opportunity 
of giving tllem convincing proofs of his, 
diſintereſtedneſs and honour, by refuſing 
the moſt advantageous and flattering of- 
fers that Arno's enemies publicly made 
him. « No!” ſaid he, I will not be- 
come a traitor to my country, becauſe its 

Vol. II. L King 
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King has offended me; nor ſhall I ever 
forget the injuries you now, through in- 
' trigues more than courage, are enabled to 
„% do it when Arno is dead we ſhall meet 
again.“ Theſe ſentiments improved the 
favourable opinion they had already formed 
of him, and convinced them of what they 
had before ſuſpected, that his levity was 
but a maſk to conceal his feelings ; but the 
Jadies thought otherwiſe, and left no arts 
untried to fix his heart. 

One evening his ſervant brought a let- 
ter to him in the aſſembly-room, it was 
from Maximilian, and his heart bled as he 
read the lines. Valeſke was in the right 
« when ſhe wanted a cuiraſs to guard my 
back, for we have more than once turn- 
< ed our's on the enemy lately. Great 
alterations have taken place in the army 
* ſince you left it; but every thing ſeems 
d to be.going on from bad to worſe, for 
c the ſoldiers appear diſguſted with the 
« ſword they uſed to flouriſh with ſo much 
e pleaſure when you commanded them. I 
* believe I ſhall ſoon ſheath mine and 
* come to you, for if we go on much 

* longer, 
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longer, as we have done lately, we ſhall 
« become a laughing-ſtock to the whole 
« world.” 

Albert could not conceal the pain this 
letter gave him; he bit his lips, and tore 
it in a thouſand pieces. Who knows, 
&« but the letter you are ſo inhumanly tear- 
ing,“ ſaid a lady, who ſtood near him, 
comes from ſome deſpairing fair?“ — 
« Deſpairing enough, on my honour,” 
ſaid Albert, and threw ſome of the pieces 


at her, as he ſpoke. When ſhe undreſſed 


ſhe ſound one of them in the folds of her 
handkerchief: © Come to you,“ was writ- 
ten on it. Thie hopes ſhe and many more 
had formed of making a conqueſt of him 
was now over, and with a ſigh ſhe told her 
acquaintance of the diſcovery ſhe had made. 
The news communicated like wild-fire. 


and all the company ſoon knew, that 


Count de Nordenſhild ſoon expected a lady 
to meet him at Luſi. Albert gueſſed how 
the report aroſe, and laughed at the miſ- 


take. But it is not the firſt time that what 
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originated in jeſt, ended in earneſt -N 
knows but this may do ſo? 


Had Albert been vain the general ap. 
probation he met with at Lufi, would have 
been extremely flattering to him; every 
one ſtudied to pleaſe him; his taſte was 


adopted, as his manners and dreſs were 


imitated; and whatever he propoſed was 

ſure to meet with univerſal approbation: 
pleaſure m her gayeſt dreſs courted his 

acceptance, and he was continually en- 
gaged in a variety of amuſements. This, 
with many exaggerated additions, was the 
account received of him at Nordia; an ac- 
count that made many, who really loved 
him, waver in their opinion; for it ſeemed 
as if he was celebrating the deſtruction oſ 
his country in bacchanalian orgies; and 
thoſe who were unacquainted with his rea- 
ſons, ſuppoſed he was become one of the 
greateſt libertines of the age. Arno had 
written to him ſeveral times, and endea- 
voured to prevail on him to reſume his 
command, and had offered him the vacant 
Dukedom of Nederheim, with the eſtate, 
1 which 
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which had fallen to the crown at the death 
of the late Duke; but Albert had refuſed 
his offers, as well as thoſe which Hector 
had, by his father's deſire, made him. 
Arno was in the greateſt diſtreſs, for the 


| diſcontents in the army were increaſed to 


ſuch a pitch, that a mutiny was with rea- 
ſon feared. The officers complained of 
want of ſubordination of the troops, and 
they of the ſeverity of their commanders. 
* Give us our late General again, he was 
our friend, and we will lay down our 


| © lives to ſerve him,” was repeated by 


every one. The ſame clamour prevailed 
in the town whenever any unfavourable 
accounts arrived. This would not have 
« happened if Nordenſhild had fat at the 
helm,“ was the univerſal cry. 

« Saddle my horſe,” ſaid Arno one 
morning, when the news was brought 
him of the approach of the enemy, I will 
command my troops myſelf, and either 
conquer or die.” But alas! his paralytic 
limbs could only ſupport him to the neareſt 
couch, 


>) 
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The greateſt part of the inhabitants of 
Nordia ſought ſafety in flight, and even 
Riſa and her ſiſter were preparing to re- 
turn to their peaceful Hulm. * And will 
« you likewiſe forſake me?“ ſaid Arno, 
when ſhe told him her intention of doing 
ſo. ** If you cannot ſee me conquer, at 
« leaſt ſtay and ſee me die: you have no- 
« thing to fear.” Riſa was extremely agi- 
tated as he ſpoke, and her tears and ſobs 
almoſt ſuffocated her. Riſa,” continued 
Arno, perhaps it is in your power to pre- 
« vent my becoming the ſcorn of the world, 
* and to ſave my poor ſubjects from groan- 
ing under a foreign yoke. I am con- 
*. yinced of your affection, and know you 
© will be pained by any misfortune that 
may befal me, even ſhould it be the 
© means of promoting your happineſs.” — 
God forbid !” ſaid Riſa haſtily, © that 1 
© ſhould ever with to purchaſe happineſs 
* at your expenſe. No! rather than do 
o, I would renounce it ſor ever! Arno 
laid his trembling hand on her ſhoulder, 
and looking earneſtly at her, ſaid, * Do 
you think vou have power enough over 
« Alberts 
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« Alhert's heart, to move it in my favour ? 
«Will you go to him, Riſa, and try what 
« your influence will do? Tell him Jam 
« convinced of the injury I did him, by 
my unjuſt ſuſpicions ; that I have Jong re- 
- & pented having entertained them, and 
« that his King and friendaſks his pardon, 
and begs of him to reſume his command, 
ce and animate my diſmayed troops with 
ce his preſence ; for ſuch is their love to 
« him, that they will follow where he 
« leads, and he alone can at this time ſave 
© my country from ruin, and prevent my 
& grey hairs from ſinking with ſhame and 
&« ſorrow to the grave. Tell him, Riſa, 
« (and he heſitated, but ſoon recovered) 
« tell him, that if he returns victorious to 
& Nordia, as I have no doubt of his doing, 
« his King will immediately, as a proof of 
his gratitude, reward him with Riſa's 
© hand.“. Give me his ſword,” ſaid ſhe, 
kiſſing the King's hand. —Arno aſked her 
if ſhe really expected to ſucceed; © For my 
* own part,” continucd he, * I have little 
* hope of your doing ſo, for I fear he will 
** remember I am near eighty, and there- 

L 4 fore 
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* fore cannot be an obſtacle to his wiſhes 
* much longer.” — Give me his ſword,” 
rephed Riſa, © Albert 1s much too gene- 
* rous to harbour ſuch a thought; I think 
I ſhould deſpiſe him if he could. I will 
ſet off immediately, and hope, in five 
* days, be will be at the head of your 
« army.” 5 

What pleaſure did the beſore-deſponding 
Arno receive from Riſa's aſſurances; they 
revived his fainting ſpirits, and with the 
aid of fancy, he again ſaw his troops re- 
turning victorious into Nordia's gates.— 
“Go, my child,” faid he, embracing her, 
* and fince you will not accept a crown 
“from my hand, let me at leaſt preſent you 
with the next beſt gift in my power, the 
“ preſcryer of my fame, and ſaviour of my 
country.“ 

Two hours ater, Riſa, attended by 
Flit and another ſervant, left Nordia. They 
were often i in danger of ſtumbling on the 
enemy” s advanced poſts, but Flit was an 
excellent guide, and was as well acquainted 
| with the. roads, as with the taverns and 
gaming houſes in N ordĩa. | Ee 7 

On 


* 
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On the evening of the ſecond day, a 
beautiful youth, dreſſed in a plain grey 
ſurtout, entered the card-room at Luſi, 
and amuſed himſelf with going from one 
table to another, and looking at the 
players. The attention of a jeweller was 
attracted by a ring of immenſe value the 
ſtranger wore, which by no means corre- 
ſponded with his dreſs; and his eyes were 
alternately fixed on the ring, great coat, 
and lovely face of the wearer. © What 
value may your ring be of, Sir?” ſaid. 
the jeweller (no longer able to contain 
himfelf)—* I do not know,” ſaid Riſa (for 
I ſuppoſe my readers will gueſs it was her) 
but, perhaps, you can inform me?“ — 
I can do ſo exactly,” replied he, ©& but 
« the reaſon of my remarking your ring is, 
* its being exactly like one a gentleman. 
“here has.” —Riſa inquired who the gen- 
tleman was? Count de Nordenſhild,” re- 
plied he; © look, that is he in the blue 
* filk coat, that is dancing with the lady 
in mourning.” Riſa aſked if he was the 
Count of that name, who had lately quit- 
ted the King of Barenau's ſervice —* Yes,” 
Ls | ſaid 
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ſaid he, and his only employment no 
* 18, to turn our ladies heads; they are all 
" in love with him, but I believe he only 
* amuſes himſelf with them; for although 
« polite to all, he ſeems to prefer none.” — 
“He would he a fool if he did,” ſaid an 
old officer, without looking from his cards; 
* he is better engaged, I can tell you.” — 
« ] wonder,” ſaid another, “if the Land- 
* gravine is as handſome as ſhe is reported 
„being?“ —“ The devil take me,” replicd 
the firſl, “ if ſhe is not the fineſt woman 
I] ever ſaw in my life.” Riſa was con- 
ſuſed, and left the table: the jeweller fol- 
lowed her, and continued admiring the 
ring. As ſoon as the dance is finiſhed,” 
ſaid he, I will call the Count to look at 
« it; I dare ſay it will ſurpriſe him as much 
« as it has me.” —* It is unneceſſary to 
„call him,” replied the; “ if you with 
« to ſhew it him, I will lend it you——here 
it is. The jeweller at firſt refuted taking 
it, on account of its value, and his being 
an entire ſtravger; but ſhe preſſed him 
to do fo, and aſſured him ſhe had not the 
leaſt doubt of his honeſty, —* But ſup- 
6/446 "NID e poſe,” 
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« poſe,” ſaid he, © the Count ſhould take 
« a fancy to it, and wiſh to purchaſe it.” 
* have no objection to diſpoſe of it,“ 
replicd ſhe, ſmiling, © if I can get a good 
« price for it.” The jeweller aſſured her 
fince ſhe placed ſo much confidence in him, 
he would take care to make a good bar- 
gain for her; and as ſoon as the dance was 
over he went with it into the ſaloon, fol- 
lowed, as he thought, by the owner, whom 
he had defired always to keep in fight. 
The jeweller thought the Count was ſerzed 
with a ſudden fit of madneſs; for as ſoon 
as he ſaw the well-known ring, he haſtily 
exclaimed, ** Where is ſhe?” and without 
waiting for an anſwer, ran acroſs the room 
in the greateſt haſte, almoſt puſhing down 
every perſon he met. Amelia followed hiin, 
and was neafly as impatient as himſelf, to 
embrace the ownerof it; but ſhewhom they 
fought, was no where to be found. Albert 
toon met the jeweller, and had recovered his 
ſenſes enough to inquire who had given him 
the ring? “ A very handſome lad,” replied 
he; “ I have been looking for him ever 

L 6 | . * fince 
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& fince I left you, and have juſt been told 
* he is gone down the avenue, but ſup- 
„ pofe he will ſoon return.“ Into the 
avenue Albert and Amelia ran; but ſhe 
foon found her breath would not keep 
pace with his, for he out-ran her, and ſhe 
was forced to lean againſt a tree to recover 
herſelf; when a youth ſuddenly jumped 
from behind another, claſped his arms 
about her, and almoſt ſtifled her with 
kiſſes. Do you know me, dear Amelia?” 
aſked. a melodious voice.“ Good God 
« the Landgravine!”—-<« Huſh, huſh!” 
replied ſhe, © I am Count d'Eſpera ; but 
« was that Albert that juſt ran down the 
walk?“ and on being aſſured it was, ſhe 
followed him as quick as lightning. 
Being arrivedat a part of thewalk where the 
path ſeparated, he pauſed fora moment, un- 
determined which to take : this delay, and 
her cutting acroſs the corner of a field, 
when ſhe ſaw which way he fixed on, gave 
her an opportunity of reaching the walk 
Þefore- him, and concealing herſelf behind 
a tree, gave him a tap on the ſhoulder as 
and patied, —*©* You are very inattentive, 

« Sir,” 
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« Sir,” (aid Albert, “to truſt a ring of ſo 
« much value in the hands of an entire 
« ſtranger : permit me to return it you; 
but at the ſame time I muſt beg of you 
« to inform me by what means it came into 
« your power, it being of great conſequence 
to me to know.” But before he had done 
ſpeaking, a laugh diſcovered the impoſe _ 
ture, and Riſa was in his arms. 

She had amuſed herſelf, during her jour- 
ney, with planning a number of tricks ſhe 
intended to play him, and how ſhe would- 
torment him and Amelia, before ſhe diſ- 
covered herſelf; for which purpoſe ſhe had 
put on this diſguiſe, that entirely concealed 
her figure, and had choſen this walk for their 
firſt interview, where the faint glimmering 
of a few dim lamps was only ſufficient to 
make darkneſs viſible, and would, there- 
fore, render it impoſſible for them to diſco- 
ver her features. But the fight of thoſe ſhe 
loved had ſuch an effect on her, that ſhe 
forgot the fictitious part ſhe intended act- 
ing, and found it impoſſible to ſuppreſs 
the pleaſure the ſelt. Surpriſe and joy ab- 
ſolutely made Albert reel; his head was 

- giddy, 
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giddy, the world ſeemed to turn round 
with him, and for a moment he was de— 
prived of the power of utterance. When 
their firſt tranſports were a little abated, 
* Albert,” ſaid Rita, © I am an ambaſſa- 
6e dor from Arno: your country calls to 
ce you for aſſiſtance !'—< But before I an- 
„ ſwer its calls,” replied he (laying his 
hand on his heart) © theſe wounds muſt 
e ceaſe to bleed.” ͤ Let us go, and look 
& for Amelia now,” ſaid ſhe, © we will talk 


more about it another time.” 


They met her in the walk, and aſter hav- 
ing ſettled, that Riſa was to be called 
Count d'Eſpera, and to paſs for a relation 
of Amelia's, who was come to pay her a 
viſit, they returned to the houſe together : 
they were met at the door by the honeſt 


jeweller, who was impatiently waiting their 


return, he being afraid that Albert would 
loſe the ring, in the buſtle he was in when 
he left him, but was ſatisfied when he ſaw 
it on Riſa's finger. | 

Albert preſented her to the ladies by her 
aſſumed name. She was extremely well 


received by them; nay, ſome, the firſt 
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moment they ſaw her, began to form plans 
ſor beſieging the handſome ſtranger's heart, 
although moſt of them immediately ſaw thro? 
the diſguiſe, and believed her to be the ſe- 
male whoſe arrival they had for ſome time 
dreaded. D' Eſpera, in the politeſt terms, 
begged the company's pardon for appear- 
ing in his travelling dreſs, and aſter going 
down one country dance with Amelia, com- 
plained of fatigue, and, taking leave of the 
company, retired with Amelia and Albert 
to the former's lodgings. 
Riſa's unexpected arrival caufed much 
wonder at Luſi, but the received opinion 
was, as we ſaid before, that it was a female 
in diſguiſe ; and the officer who had before 
ſo loudly praiſed the Landgravine's beau- 
ty, declared the incognito was no other 
than herſelf, and curſed his ſtupidity for 
not diſcovering it at firſt, The next day 
convinced them of the truth of his afſer- 
tion; but they were polite enough to adopt 
the ctiquette uſual at moſt watering places, 
of receiving the company under whatever 
name and character they chuſe to be known 
by; and as long as ſhe wiſhed to be called 
| Count 
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Count d' Eſpera, ſhe had nothing to ſear 
from their intruſion. 

_ Having ſettled this weighty matter, we 
will with the company a good night, and 
follow our amiable group to Amelia's apart- 
ment. | 


There, with folded arms, and down-caſt 
eyes, we ſhall find our lovers fitting on 
the couch together ; Albert's ſword lying 
on the table before them. Amelia had juſt 
quitted the room, to order an apartment to 
be prepared for her charming gueſt. © Has 
c nothing power to move your heart?” 
faid Riſa; * are you deaf to Arno's ſighs, 
« and the groans of your country? can 
« you refuſe to graſp your ſword, although 
« your King, convinced of the injury he 
e did you, aſks—nay entreats your par- 
« don and aſſiſtance ? and I am to be your 
reward!“ Albert, without raiſing his 
eyes from the floor, faid, * I look on my 
& enemy's employing you, as a refinement 
& of their malice, for they know I can re- 
« fuſe you nothing; and now, in their 

« diſtreſs, they promiſe that which, when 

« they 
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they no longer need my aſſiſtance, they 
never mean to perform. Beſides, they 
« well know, by leading me into ſo dange- 
« rous a path, there is but little probabi- 
« lity of my living to claim it; and to get 


to ſear 


1 „ We 
t, and 


apart. 
| «rid of me, at any rate, is their wiſh. 
« Riſa, dear Riſa! (embracing her) why 
1-caſt « did you ſuffer yourſelf to be employed?“ 
g on Riſa, wiping away the tears that rolleddown 
lying her cheeks, ſaid, © I wiſh I had not come,” 
| juſt but recovering herſelf, added, © Your 
at to % country, Albert!“ 
Has Albert. Does not move me and are 
rt 2” « you really weak enough, Riſa, to believe 
ghs, all that Arno ſays ?” 
can Riſa. * Your heart would have been as 
agh much moved as mine was, bad you ſeen 
* « that unfortunate oppreſſed old man.“ 
5 Albert. ©* The promiſes that unfortunate 
4 old man makes, the victorious King 
his * will never think himſelf bound to per- 
ny „form; and even ſuppoſing he ſhould, 
bi « have you conſidered how difficult the 
55 * taſk is you defi ire me to undertake ? how 
ir much bad work I ſhall have to repair, 
Bi " and to how many dangers I 1 hall be ex- 
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* poſed, beſore I ſhall be able to claim the 
“ promiſed reward, which Arno will then 
« reluctantly give, aud which, perhaps, had 
« I only waited till the next day, would 
© have been preſented to me by IIector, 
« with a ſmile.” 

Iii. “It is very true, Albert; but in 
* the mean time your country bleeds !” 

Albert. ** But ſuppoſe I ſhould bleed, 
% Rila, what will you ſay then?“ 

Ria. My widowed heart will mourn 
* your Joſs through life! yet will ] exult- 
* ingly ſay to your reſcued country, it was 
& I who gave him you!“ 

« Rifa, you are irreſiſtible,” ſaid Albert, 
ſnatching up his ſword, and going towards 
the door to call Buxar. He was met at it 
by Amelia, who was ſurpriſed at his ſcrious 
looks, and the regimental ſword in lis 
hand, and Riſa fitting on the couch lean- 
ing her head on the table. © You will 
5 doubtleſs wonder, Amelia,” ſaid he, © to 
* ſee your friend a volunteer again; but 
for Heaven's ſake let no one know that 
(pointing to Riſa) is a recruiting officer; 
* for you know how ſtrictly recruiting is 
| « forbid 
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ſorbidden in this country.” Amelia ſighed, 
and ſeated herſelf by Riſa as Buxar en- 
tered. 

The flames that conſume a thatched roof 
in a high wind, cannot ſpread ſo rapidly as 
the glow of pleaſure on Buxar's counte- 
nance did at the fight of Albert's ſword.— 
„What! what! what the devil!“ ſtam- 
mered he, © going! well done,” preſſing 
his cap on his forehead, as he ſpoke, as if 
preparing for his journey. 

Albert inquired if his ſervants were all 
well, and his horſes in good condition ? 
« All hearty,” replied he, © we are ready 
« to ſet off at a minute's warning. Thank 
„God we are going to leave this ſtinking 
* neſt; I never was ſo tired of any place 
* in my life; I believe I ſhould have died 
« if I ſtaid in it much longer. 

Albert had left his tent and field equi- 
page at a friend's houſe at Ellernau, he 
therefore ordered Buxar to tell Buſhman to 
ſet off for that place, as ſoon as the moon 
was up, and to get his baggage packed, 
and in readineſs by the time he arrived. 


Stiri and the groom may follow him with 


« the 
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«the horſes,” continued he, * as ſoon az 
it is light to-mprrow ; and do you pack 
up all my cloaths, except my uniforms, 
«© and ſend the trunks here, the Countess 
© de Praſcha will be ſo good as to take the 
charge of them; and as I do not wiſh to 
© be at Ellernau. earlier than to-morroy 
evening, I ſhall not ſet off till after din- 
*« ner; therefore be in waiting with my 
« horſe, at the bottom of the avenue, by 

&« three o'clock.” . | 
The found of Albert's words were more 
harmonious than muſic to Buxar's ears; 
he ran, or rather flew acroſs the room, to 
execute his maſter's. orders. As he was 
ſhutting the door, Albert called him back: 
“Send Flit to my lodgings,” ſaid he, © and 
] defire my intention may not be talked 
% about, nor any buſtle made when the 
* men go.” | | 
Albert ſeated himſelf on the couch, be- 
tween his two fair companions, and throw- 
ing an arm round each of them, affection- 
ately embraced, and preſſed them to bis 
boſom; but ſuddenly jumping up, he faid, 
I ſhall now neither enjoy reſt nor com- 
« fort, 
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« fort, till my example animates the ſink- 
« ing courage of my countrymen, on Wil- 
« bury Plain: may our efforts be power- 
« ful enough to ſave our country! Weep 
« not, Amelia (continued he) for ſhould 
e its ſucceſs be purchaſed with my life, 
« it will be cheaply bought: in that caſe 
« you will loſe a ſincere friend ; but Riſa, 
fr ” and he turned out of the 
room as he ſpoke, to conceal his agita- 
tion. . 
Long did thoſe two amiable women con- 
tinue ſeated on the couch; they looked at 
each other, their tears flowed, but words 
were denied them; for each wiſhed to com- 
fort the other, and cach found ſhe was in 
need of conſolation. 5 

As ſoon as Albert returned to his lodg- 
ing he diſpatched Flit to the camp, with 
the news of his having reſumed the com- 
mand, and at what time they might ex- 
pect his arrival there: he likewiſe gave 
him a letter for the General, which con- 
tained ſome private orders. It was late be- 
fore this neceſſary buſineſs was finiſhed, 
when, reſtleſs and uneaſy, he threw him- 

. ſelf 
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ſelf on his bed; but inſtead of finding th; 
expected repoſe, the remaining part of the 
night was ſpent in painful reflections, bro. 
ken ſlumbers, and reſtleſs and uneaſj 
dreams. 
Albert heard with pleaſure the next 
morning, that Riſa had determined to paß 
ſome weeks at Luſi with Amelia, if the 
company was polite enough to allow her 
to do ſo, by concealing their knowledge 
of her rank, and not plaguing her with ce- 
remony, which ſhedeteſted. They walked to 
the well, drank the waters, and break faſted 
at the rooms. Rita acted her part ſo well 
the whole morning, as not once to betray 
herſelf; but if ſhe had, it would not have 


been noticed; for © none are ſo blind (as 


« the old proverb ſays) as thoſe who are de- 
« termined not to ſee.” But Albert's ap- 
pearing in uniform was a matter of won- 
der; the men formed various conjectures 
about it, ſome of them pretty near the 
truth: the ladies were divided in their opi- 
nion; but what is really ſurpriſing, mol 
of them thought his plain clothes became 
him better than his uniform. - 

The 
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The morning paſſed agrecably enough, 
Albert was in his nfual ſpirits, and at din- 
ner invited all the company to a fete he in- 
tended giving the next day. Amelia ſighed 
as he ſpoke, and Riſa, who had often du- 
ring the dinner, looked at her watch, com- 
plained of a violent cold ſhe had caught in 
travelling, which was meant as an excuſe 
for the frequent uſe ſhe made of her poc- 
ket-handkerchief. Why ſo diſmal, Ame- 
Jia?“ ſaid Albert, in a whiſper to her, at 
the ſame time preſſing her hand; © I know 
« you wiſh me to deſerve and gain Rifa.” 
— Yes!” was her reply, and as ſhe ſpoke 
the clock ſtruck three. Albert puſhed his 
chair back, and rifing, ſaid, I muſt take | 
leave of you, ladies and gentlemen, for 
« I have again inliſted into Arno's ſervice.” 
Every one jumped up, as he ſpoke, and 
Buxar paſſed the windows with the horſes. 


I hope,” continued he, “ you will be 


* my gueſts tomorrow, and honour my 
farewell entertainment with your pre- 
* ſence; the Counteſs de Praſcha will be 
ſo obliging as to preſide at it, and I hope 
my little friend, d Eſpera, will do all in 


« Ins - 
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his power to prevent your miſſing me, | 
beg you will accept my thanks for eyery 
«© mark of eſteem and friendſhip you have 
« honoured me with, during the time! 
© have been here, and hope we ſhall meet 
t again next ſummer happier than we noy 
part.“ The company was aſtoniſhed, 
and grieved at the ſuddenneſs of his depar- 
ture, and a tear ſtarted into many a bright 
eye. Albert had ſome difficulty to extri- 
cate himſelf from the company, for there 
was no end of their adieus and good wiſhes, 
and when he did, they all followed him to 


his horſe. «Succeſs ! ſucceſs to you!“ ſaid 


they; © we ſhall now, with double impa- 


« tience, expect the arrival of the newſ- 
& papers.” Albert thanked them, and, 
waving his hat in the air, galloped away, 
with d'Efpera, who had offered to ride a 
league with him. D'Eſpera ſoon returned. 
and ſo compoted and cheerful, that ſome 
doubts again roſe concerning her ſcx ; toi 
the ladies thought it impoſſible for a ſe- 


amale to conceal her feelings on ſuch a try- 
ing occaſion; for the was the firſt that 


propoſed dancing in the evening, and did 


what 
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what ſhe could to diſpel the gloom that 
hung about the company. 
The next day a magnificent entertain- 
ment was given, and d'Efpera particularly 
defired the maſter of the rooms to ſpare no 
expenſe, but to let the dinner be as elegant 
as was in his power to give. Nor was the 
poor and infirm part of the company for- 
rotten, many of them were maintained 
there by the charity of the affluent ; and 
others, to gain the means of recover - 
ing that greateſt of all bleſſings, health, 
had diſpoſed of their laſt effects, and there- 
by deprived themſelves of the means of 
procuring their future ſubſiſtence. No one 
had thought on theſe unhappy people ex- 
cept Riſa; but to alleviate the ſufferings, 
and relieve the diſtreſs of the unfortunate, 
were always her firſt ſtudy. They there- 
fore were likewiſe invited, and as the day 
was very fine, ſhe ordered their entertain- 
ment to be given in the garden. After 
dinner ſhe propoſed to the company to 
walk in it, which was immediately agreed 
to; ſhe and Amelia led the way; but they 
were ſurpriſed at the concourſe of people 
Vor. II. M they 
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they ſaw come running or hobbling to. 
wards them, to thank their kind enter. 
tainer for his goodneſs to them. The com- 
pany ſtared, ſurpriſed at this exceſs of ge- 
neroſity, and the Engliſh Lord ſwore by 
his Maker that he fancied hunſelf in his 
own country, where ſuch noble deeds were 
not uncommon. No doubt now remained 
in any boſom of d'Eſpera being the Land- 
gravine, who was as celebratcd for her hu- 
manity as beauty. Sit down,“ ſaid ſhe, 
and finiſh your dinner, and amuſe your- 
6 ſelves afterwards as well as you can; I 
& will take care that nothing ſhall be 
* wanting that can contribute to your ſa- 
ce tisfaction.” They attempted to thank 
her, but ſhe prevented them by ſaying, 
It is not I that treat you, but the gen- 
* tleman who went away yeſterday to the 
, army—with him ſucceſs!” and ſhe turn- 
ed from them as ſhe ſpoke, to conceal a 
tear, for many of them folded their hands, 
and lifted up their eyes to Heaven, as if 
praying for his happineſs.—“ What the 
« handſome Count?“ ſaid an old man, 
that went away yeſterday afternoon ; fo, 

0 « he's 
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« he's gone to the'army again—well, God 
« bleſs him wherever he 1s—he was a 
« friend to the poor—many a florin has he 
given me. And that you may have 
e ſomething to comfort you to-morrow as 
« well as to-day,” ſaid the Lord, “ take 
« this,” throwing a handful of guineas 
into his hat. Riſa threw a rouleau of du- 
cats into it, that ſhe had put into her 
pocket for that purpoſe, as did Amelia 
another; their example was followed by 
every one, who gave more or leſs accord- 
ing to their inclination or abilities ; but it 
was a general obſervation, that the liber- 
tine and gameſter were the leaſt boun- 
* tiful. Let the money be cqually divided,” 
faid Riſa, as ſhe left them; it was ſo, 
and the ſhare each received, enabled 
them to return home with cheerful hearts, 
and with renewed health, to purſue their 
different vocations with pleaſure ; and the 
anniverſary of this day was gratefully cele- 
brated by many, who, years after, experi- 
enced the benefits they had received on it. 
Nor was their benefactors joy leſs ſin- 
cere, for the ſatisfaction they felt at hav- 

M2 ing 
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ing done a good deed gave a double re: 
liſh to every pleaſure, It was late before 
the company ſeparated, and the parting 
toaſt was, © ſucceſs to our friend, the wor- 


« thy Nordenſhild !“ 


Albert was met about a league from the 
plain where the army was aſſembled, by 
his aid-de-camps, and the general officers 
of the different regiments, and never 
was any.commander received with ſuch 
ſincere demonſtrations of joy as he was 
by the army as he galloped into the plain. 
«© Welcome, welcome, General!“ was 
ſhouted by every one. Albert felt the 
moſt innate ſatisfaction at the pleaſure his 
return gave, and drew the moſt favourable 
prognoſtic from it, He returned their ſa- 
lute in the moſt friendly and affable man- 
ner, and ſhook many of his old comrades 
kindly by the hand ; but when he reflected 
where he left them, and where he found 
them, he could not conceal his indigna-, 
tion, but ſuddenly pulling in the reins, and 
turning to them ſaid, in an ironical, or 
rather angry manner, Thus far you arc 

| 6 ſalcly 
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« ſately returned, I ſee.” The reproot 
was directed to the officers as well as pri— 
vates; they all felt it, and were filent, 
except an old grenadier, who liſting his 
lips with ſhame and vexation, ſaid, © but 
« now you are come, we will advance 
again.“ -“ How far?“ ſaid Albert.“ To 
« Helwing, or as far as you will lead,” 
replied he.“ God fend you may keep 
« your word,” ſaid he, and rode on. 
« To the right!“ ſaid he to his regiment, 
and returned their ſalute without ſaying 
another word. And you likewiſe fled 
eat the approach of the enemy,” ſaid he 
to Riſa's regiment, making a halt, © I 
“had a better opinion of you, and little 
thought you would have acted in fo 
& diſgracefal a manner. Colonel,“ con- 
tinued he to Maximilian, who juſt then 
rode up to him, *I intend giving you the 
* command of a regiment of recruits, 
* they will do you more honour than 
* thole you now command.” How 
many hearts palpitated at that moment 
with ſhame and anger! One unable to 
contain himſelf, faid, © Only ſuſpend 
| M 3 e your 
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your opinion of us, General, till. aſter 
the next battle.” Albert looked at them 
in a co ſtemptuous manner, and ſhrugging 
his ſhoulders, rode on. He then attended 
a council of war in the General's. tent, 
and communicated his intentions to the 


officers. 


Jo haſten to the relicf of . was 
what muſt be immediately attcmpted, but 
before they could do ſo, they muſt beat 


Uſo, who was poſted with his army be- 
- tween them and that town. Albert's dil- 


poſitions and arrangements did not ſeem 
to intend doing either, and the 1niricacy 


of his proceedings were ſuch, as entirely 


to puzzle Uſo, who could not gueſs what 
he meant by his marches and counter- 
marches, which ſeemed to him to anſwer 
no purpoſe ; but his eyes were ſoon open- 
ed, for one morning as early as the firit 
dawn of light preſented diſtant objects to 
the view, the alarm was given in his camp 
that the enemy were approaching. It 
«© can be no other than Nordenſhild,“ 
ſaid Uſo, when he ſaw the order and de- 
termination with which they, advanced. 

« But 
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„But how could he get here?“ continued 
he. He was, however, ſoon convinced it 
was no-other, and his army trembled at 
his very name. 

The newſpapers were now greedily de- 
voured at Luſi, and the following para- 
graphs were ſoon read with pleaſure there: 
« The 17th inſtant the army commanded 
by Uſo was unexpeQedly attacked by 

-« Nordenſhild, and after a battle which 
« laſted twelve hours, was entirely rout- 
« ed.” The next paper brought the con- 
firmation of the agreeable news, with this 
addition : “ The 19th, Nordenſhild was 
« fortunate enough to relieve the garriſon 
of Imwegen ; his appearance there was 


4 ſo unexpected, and his power ſo predo- 


% minant, that the army which had ſo 
« long blockaded that town, was forced 
« to retreat at his approach in the greateſt 
« confuſion, with the loſs of the greateſt 
„ part of their cannon, tents, and bag- 
ce bage.” 

One may imagine what pleaſure this 
news gave to the friends Albert had left at 
Luſi, particularly to Amelia and Rita ; 
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the latter could hardly contain herſelſ ſo- 


joy, and often nearly forgot her aſſumed 
character; nay, I will not ſwear that ſhc 
did not once, when the company waz 


loud in his praife, ſay, * my Albert did 
«x | 

He now purſued Adelſon, who, with 
an army equal to his own, had entered 


Barenau ; and when we ſay he went, it 


ſeems almoſt ſuperfluous to add, he con- 


quered ; for his preſence animated his 
troops with courage, as his very name in- 
timidated his enemies. He was now per- 
ſectly reconciled to his army, and pub. 
licly commended and thanked them ſor 
their gallant behaviour in the two laſt 
battles. Rifa's regiment particularly dif- 
tinguiſhed itſelf, and the enemy felt how 
anx1ous it was to expunge the ſtain their 


character had received. I own it ſeems 


improbable that the preſence of a ſingle 


man ſhould have ſo great an influence on 


a whole army, and ſhould myſelf be 
tempted to doubt the truth .of it, if I had 


not received the aſſurance from diſinte- 


reſted Perſons, on whoſe veracity 1 can 
depend. 
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depend. Another might have fought with 
the ſame bravery, and formed plans with 
the ſame caution and wiſdom as he did, 
and yet not have ſucceeded in the execu- 
tion of them as well as he; as we had the f 
example in Steinacker's caſe, and that for 
no other reaſon than his not poſſeſſing the 
love and confidence of the army to ſo great 
a degree as Albert did; and uſeleſs is 
every refinement of policy in a comman- 
der, if the troops refuſe to execute what 
they deviſe. The impreſſion his name 
made, ſoon became more conſpicuous ; . 
for one of the allied powers, on hearing 
that Nordenſhild had retaken the com- 
mand, and how ſucceſsful he had been 
in the two late affairs, ſent to propoſe a 
ſeparate peace to Arno; the terms were 
agreed to, and his troops were withdrawn. 
The army that had been employed againſt 
him. were thereſore clear gain to Arno, 
half of them were ſent to the aſſiſtance of 
Hector and Thuereiſen, and the other 
half to Imwegen to join Tuſt, which was 


to ſorm Albert's corps de reſerve, with 
EI” WoL whoſe 
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whoſe aſſiſlance he intended to ſtrike the 
deciſive blow. 

But Uſo had recruited his ſcattered 
troops much ſooner than Albert thought it 
poſſible for him to do, and was marching 


- againſt him with two armies, ſuperior to 


his in numbers, and which had, beſides, 
the advantage of being freſh and healthy 
troops, whilſt his were worn by fatigues 
and hardſhips. One of the armies was 
ſtationed between him and Tuſt, fo that 
without fighting his way through, he 
could receive no aſſiſtance from him. He 
would not have heſitated doing ſo, had 
he not known he ſhould thereby expoſe 
Barenau to the invaſion of the other army; 
he did not therefore dare alter his poſition, 
for by doing fo, he ſhould expoſe his 
country to the moſt imminent danger; a 
battle he perceived was unavoidable, for 
Uſo was preſſing forwards as faſt as poſ- 
fible to force his way into Barenau, and 
Albert's army was the only obſtacle to pre- 
vent his doing ſo. Albert ſaw and trembled 


at the danger his country-was expoſed to, 
for ery thing depended on the ſate of 


this 
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this battle, and his reſalution was taken, 
either to conquer or die. Yet cruel as his 
ſituation was, it neither deprived. him of 
his ſpirits nor preſence of mind. As he 
found he could not attack with advantage, 
he waited till the enemy choſe to do ſo, 
and in the mean. time to let his army re- 
cruit their health and ſpirits by reſt, and 
to render their poſition as advantageous as 
poſſible. His example animated. the 
army—they bid defiance to the cnemy, and 
only hoped he would not kcep them long in 
waiting. Albert encouraged them by or- 
dering money and proviſions to be diſtri- 
buted amongſt them. Eat, drink, and 
be merry, my comrades,” ſaid he, * for 
« we ſhall have leſs time to amuſe our- 
« ſelves after the battle than now.” — 
“And perhaps,” replied one of them, 
« lets appetite.” —* Let that be as it will,” 
ſaid another, © here is health, and long 
« life to our noble General; and let that 
old rogue, Uſo, come when he will, he 
* ſhall find us ready to receive him.” Uſo, 
notwithſtanding his ſuperiority, ated with 
the greateſt caution, for he knew what a 
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ſabtle enemy he had to deal with, and the 
power deſperation gives; he therefore did not 
think it adviſeable to attack him immedi— 
ately, but endeavoured to weaken his force 
by continual ſkirmiſhes, and by various 
arts to lure him to a poſition leſs advanta- 
geous than his preſent. But his move- 
ments and pretended deſigns were un- 


heeded by Albert, who was not thrown off 


his guard by them, and was determined to 
adhere to his reſolution, of not moving a 
iiep. Uſo was therefore at laſt forced to 


determine to put an end to the inaction of 


his army, by meeting his enemy in the 
hoſtile field. Nordia was in the greateſt 
diſtreſs; moſt of the inhabitants had leſt 
the town ; but Arno could not yet be pre- 
vailed on to do ſo, but his valuable ef- 
ſects were packed up and ready to be ſent 
away at a moment's warning. His ſitua- 


tion was truly deplorable, for he endured 


all the horrors of ſuſpenſe—unwilling to 
go, yet afraid to ftay—trembling for him- 
ſelf, his country, and friends, did his reſt- 
leis days and OP IE ſacceed each 


4.4 But 
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But every one will judge of the dread- 
ful effect theſe ſad tidings had on Rita, 
for Albert was now become the obje& of 
univerfal pity at Luſi; the papers de- 
clared there was not the leaſt probability, 
nor hardly a poſſibility, of his extricating 
himſelf out of his preſent dangerous ſitua- 
tion, and according to all appearance his 
whole army was loſt. Nor were the ac- 
counts Flit brought, of a more ſatisfactory 
nature; although Albert always ſent her 
word he was well, and perfectly ſafe, for 
the two laſt times he was 1n camp, he had 
found Albert ſo much engaged, that his 
name written with a pencil, on a piece of 
paper, and once ſcratched with a pen- 
knife on his coat button, were all the an- 
ſwers he had time to ſend her. 

Flit was ſent again to the camp, and 
Rita, who had expected his return the 
whole evening, in a ſtate of the moſt reſt- 
leſs inquictude, threw herſelf on the bed, 
and counted the lingering moments till he 
came. As tie clock ſtruck twelve, ſhe 
heard him pats her window ; ſhe jumped 
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up and ran, to meet him. Riſa ſtarted 
when the ſaw him, for although Flit poſ- 


ſeſſed a tolerable ſhare of Britiſh phlegm, 
he could not conceal the uneaſineſs he 
felt. Have you a letter?“ ſaid ſhe; 
Flit ſhook his head. Nor even his 
ce name? and the tears rolled down her 


cheeks as ſhe ſpoke. Flit ſaid, the Ge- 


* neral ſent his compliments, and that he 


was very well, but had not time to write, 
But Riſa queſtioned him till he owned the 
truth, which: was, that both armies were 


preparing for battle, which was to be the 


next day. Bring my horſe !” ſaid Riſa, 
gaſping for breath, and ran up flairs as 
the ſpoke. The next morning Amelia 
found a note directed to her, lying on 
Riſa's table, ſhe opened it, and nearly 
fainted as ſhe read the following words: 

« I can ſupport the agony I am in no 
* longer ; I muſt ſee Albert, and if he 
« dies, die with him. 


4 Farewel, Amelia.” 


Amelia inquired if it was not poſſible to 
overtake her, and preyent her putting her 
deſign 
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defign into execution, but at that time ſhe 
was many leagucs from Luſi—perhaps not 
far from Albert. 

As Riſa approached the withed, yet 
dreaded ſpot, ſhe was almoſt ſtunned by 
the roaring of the cannon, and the ſhouts 
of the armies. Flit often looked at her 


with ſurpriſe, thinking ſhe would turn 


back, but ſhe rode after him with as 
much compoſure as if ſhe had been taking 
an airing, although more than once a 
cannon ball fell at no great diſtance from 
them; and often were they forced to pe- 
netrate deeper into the wood, to eſcape 
by the ſwiftneſs of their horſes, at the ha- 
zard of their lives, the purſuits of ſtrag- 
gling parties that were roving about. 
Many times was ſhe in danger of being 
buried in a precipice that ſhe was forced 
to leap, or of being daſhed to pieces if 
her horſe's feet had ſlipped, as ſhe climbed 
a ſcraggy mountain; for there was no 


other way of getting to Albert than this, 


which. might almoſt be called impaſſable. 
Riſa's hands and face were torn by the 


buſhes, but that ſhe did not attend to, and 


the 
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the only impatience ſhe ſhewed, was to be 


with Albert. 

At laſt, after experiencing innumerable 
dangers and difficulties, ſhe perteived an 
opening in the wood, and preſſed forward 
to gain it, and to her great ſurpriſe, 


found herſelf in an immenſe plain (which 


was the field of battle.) „My God!” 
ſaid Riſa, © where am 1?“ As the poſition 


of the army was entirely changed, Flit did 


not know which way to turn, nor whether 
he was amongſt friends {or foes, for the 


air was fo darkened by the ſmoke, that it 


was impoſible to diſtinguiſh diſtant ob- 
jects. The earth trembled under them, 
and the moſt dreadtul ſhrieks and ſcreams 
increaſed every ſtep they advanced. For 
ſafety they therefore kept cloſe to tlie 
ſkirts of the wood, and were going to re- 


enter it, on ſeeing ſome horſemen gal- 


lopping towards them. - But before they 
did ſo, Flit looked back, and ſaw it was a 
detachment of Albert's huſſars. Where 


can I find your General?“ ſaid he.— 


© Every where,” was the reply; and one 
who knew him, inquired if he had a mind 
; o 
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to taſte the German bullets.— How they 
«will rattle on your bare bones,” ſaid 
another. The officer, who had not before 
noticed them, turned and looked at them, 
and ſeeing the Landgravine, whom he im- 
mediately knew, ordered them to halt. 
and riding up to her, begged ſhe would 


return, aſſuring her ſhe would expoſe 


herſelf to the greateſt danger if ſhe ad- 
vanced a ſtep farther, 

Riſa, without attending to his words, 
inquired where Nordenſhild was? « I 
« left him,” ſaid he, © on that riſing 
te ground, where moſt likely he is till ; 
« but I beg your Highneſs will not ven- 


da ture to go there.“ —“ If you had ever 
* loved,” ſaid ſhe, & you would not at- 


« tempt to prevent me.” —* If I had ever 
* loved! Heaven alone knows the pain I 


at preſent feel for the agonies my dear 


« Marianne ſuffers on my account, which 
t are rendered more acute by her being 
* obliged to conceal them.” — But why 
* muſt ſhe: conceal them?“ inquired Rita. 
“Her father is a nobleman,” replicd he, 


and I have neither rank nor fortune 


67 to 
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c to recommend me to his notice, for thi; 
*« ſword is all I poſſeſs.— What is your 
* name ?” ſaid Riſa. He told her it waz 
Albani. If we live,” ſaid ſhe, giving 
him her hand, I will do all in my power 
to gain her father's conſent, and be- 
« lieve I may venture to promiſe Ma- 
& rianne ſhall be your's as ſoon as you re- 


turn to Nordia.” He kifſed her hand, 


and expreſſed his ' gratitude 1n the moſt 
lively terms, and offered to eſcort her to 
his General. No!” replied Riſa, «I 
& am certain that would be contrary to 
« your orders; do your duty.” Albani 
galloped away with his huſſars, and ſhe 
and Flit rode cloſe to the fide of the wood 
till they approached the ſpot where ſhe 
expected to find Albert. She ſoon ſaw 
him ſtanding on the hillock Albani had 
directed her to, and at a little diſtance 
from him part of her regiment that com- 
poſed his guard. Although in a field of 
battle, Riſa felt happy, for ſhe was with 
Albert; that thought made her forget 
every danger, and conquered every fear, 
She rode towards him, -he looked up, and 


ſceing 
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ſeeing the Landgravine, exclaimed, 
« Rifa ! for God's fake why did you come 
here? - To die with you,” replied 
ſhe, but which in all probability he did 
not hear, for his thoughts were too in- 
tenſely fixed on what was going on in the 
valley, to attend to any any thing elſe, 
That is of no conſequence! look there!” 
ſpeaking to his aid-de-camp, “the 
&« grenadiers ſuffer dreadfully ! Hartiveg's 
« dragoons muſt force the lines.” The 
aid-de-camp galloped away as ſoon as he 
had done-ſpeaking, and Rita looked to- 
wards the ſpot Albert had pointed to, the 
wind at that moment diſperſed the ſmoke, 
and the horrors and confuſion of the bat- 
tle preſented themſelves to her affrighted 
view. Albert at that moment looked at 
her, and ſecing her turn pale, ſaid, ** the 
© ball- room at Luſi is a more agreeable 
„place than this; I dare ſay you wiſh 
* yourleif there again, but I beg of you 
* to leave this place immediately; it is. 
* ſtill in your power to do fo, but per- 
* baps it may not be ſo much longer; if 
you love me, prove it by returning to 

; « Luſi. 
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“ Luſi. “ No!” ſaid ſhe, « ] am de. 


e termined to remain with you! 

In the mean time his aid-de-camps re. 
turned, panting for breath, and as well 
as their horſes, covered with blood, duſt, and 
ſweat; he diſpatched them with the greateſt 
compoſure, and then rode a little farther 
up the hill; Riſa kept cloſe to his fide, 
* Riſa !” ſaid he, I beg, I conjure you 
ce to return; your being here diſtreſſes me 
more than I can expreſs, for you need- 
&« lefsly expoſe yourſelf to danger, and 
give me the greateſt pain; I beg you to 
return.“ Inſeparable ! is our motto, 
ſaid ſhe, looking at him with infinite ten- 
derneſs. I cannot, indeed J cannot 
& leave you.” A frightful noiſe, not un- 
like the rattling of hail-ſtones in a high 
wind, was heard on the left, and on the 
right a moſt dreadful cannonade. The 
trembling Riſa alighted, and leaning on 
her ſaddle, looked as if ſhe expected her 
ſentence of death to be pronounced by 
the aid-de-camps, who came galloping 
towards Albert from all parts. What 
- © was that!“ ſaid he.—<* Both wings are 
5 {UL- 
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« ſurrounded,” was the anſwer. The in- 
formation did not derange him, for he 
with the greateſt compoſure ordered them 
to change their poſition, and coſt what 
it would to gain the oppoſite eminence. 
One of the aid-de-camps horſes fell, while 
Albert was ſpeaking to him, he threw 
himſelf on another, without ſeeming to 
notice it, and hurried away. The pale- 
neſs of death was ſpread on ſeveral of their 
faces; ſome fell fainting with the loſs of 
blood from their horſes, as they were 


waiting orders; and others galloped away, 
although hardly able to keep their ſeats. 


A loud whiſtle was heard at a diſtance, 
which Albert knew was a fignal for him 
to change his place; he did not, how- 
ever, attend to it, although his friends re- 
minded him of his preſent poſition being 


extremely unſafe. Had he recollected at 


that moment that Riſa was ſtanding cloſe 
to him, he moſt likely would have at- 


tended to their advice, but his attention was. 


then ſo much engaged, that he entirely 


forgot that ſhe was leaning on his ſaddle. 


His friend Drake came gallopping towards 
him 
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him in the moſt furious manner, and jug 
as he was going to ſpeak, a cannon ball 
tore him from his horſe. Riſa ſhut her 
eyes, unable to behold the dreadful fight; 
beſides the weight of the air oppreſſed her, 
and ſhe trembled as if in an ague fit.— 
Poor Drake!“ ſaid Albert, looking at 
the lifeleſs body, © I have loſt a brave and 
« worthy friend.. Poor Selina!” ſighed 
Riſa. She deſired they would tie up his 
wound, and try to recover him; but all 
aſſiſtance was vain, for the ball had en- 
tered juſt under his right arm, and paſſed 
through his body. 
Buſhman was the next Job's meſſenger 
that arrived; he brought the melancholy 
anformation, © that the army, which was 


ſtationed between them and Imwegen, was 


advancing to attack them in the rear, and 
that the firſt diviſion, was already in fight. 
That was what I feared,” ſaid Albert, 
preſſing his hat deeper on his forehead ; 
« now, Uſo, you muſt either give way, or 
c march to Nordia over our dead bodies 
« Ah Riſa! Riſa ! what demon put it into 
wha . head to come here? you cannot 


1 c remain 
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« remain with me, upon my honour you 
cannot; for ſhould you even eſcape the 
« {word and bullet, you mult be trampled 
« to death by the horſes.” Cuiraſſiers“ 
Maximilian, and his detachment, anſwer- 
ed his call with the velocity of a whirlwind. 
« All I can do, and perhaps that is more 
than I ought,” continued he,“ is to di- 
„vide theſe with you, and my country. 
« Hulmers (to them) this is your Landgra- 
« vine, do what you can to reſcue her: 
and to you, Maximilian, I refign the 
„care of all, all my foul holds dear, 
except my country. My happineſs is 
© compriſed in her ſafety: need I add, ſhe 
is your Valeſke's fiſter; and if you ſave 
her, Prince, (he reached his right hand, 
in which he held his ſword, to him as he 
* ſpoke, and laid his left on his heart) you 
may depend on my performing the reſo- 
« lution I have at this moment taken; a 
* reſolution fixed and unalterable. Take 
« half of the detachment, Colonel, and 
* try to force your way through with her, 
* and as ſoon as you have ſucceeded in 
bringing her to a place of ſafety, return 

6c to 
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to me. I in the mean time will fill up 
« that gap with the others. Riſa, mount 
ce your horſe—Buxar, faſten my ſword.” 
Buxar, who had ſtood cloſe to him the 
whole time, did ſo, without ſpeaking a 
word, whilſt Maximilian was dividing the 


troops.—* Is there no poſſibility of my 


« remaining with you?“ ſaid Riſa, and the 
tears rolled in torrents down her cheeks as 
' ſhe ſpoke. None!“ replied he; © remem- 
eber, Riſa, what you lately ſaid to me, at 
« Luſi—your country calls! At that time 
“ could have witneſſed its deſtruction 
« without diſhonour, now I cannot, and 
“ haſten to obey its calls; therefore, Rita, 
& farewell,” and he embraced her as he 
ſpoke. Buxar aſſiſted her in mounting her 
Horſe, and kifled the hand ſhe held the 
reins in. Maximilian told her afterwards 
he ſaw him drop a tear on it; if he did, it 
was a parting tear, for Buxar ſaw her no 
more! Albert tore himſelf from her em- 
brace, and galloped away. Maximilian 
took the paſſive hand of the almoſt ſenſe- 
leſs Riſa, and ordered the troops to ſur- 
round them; but before they could do ſo, 
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the recollected herſelf, and ſnatching her 
hand from the Prince, followed Albert. 
« Albert! Albert!“ ſcreamed ſhe, © where 
« ſhall I meet you again?“ —“ I do not 
« know,” ſaid he. March!” The trum- 
pet ſounded. © March! march!“ was re- 
peated, when, ſpurring their horſes, they 
galloped on, and clouds of duſt ſoon con- 
cealed them from her ſight. 

Riſa's courage now entirely forſook her; 
ſhe felt as if ſhe was alone in the univerſe, 
and great was the anguiſh ſhe endured ; 
for Albert's laſt words, I do not know,” 
had penetrated her very foul. The relief 
tears afford the haraſſed heart, was de- 
nied her; the did not weep, but her hands 
and eyes were liſted up to Heaven, im- 
ploring its aſſiſtance; and never were 
more ſervent prayers addreſſed to its throne, 
than Riſa's at that inſtant. Maximilian 
reminded her of Albert's having entruſted 
her to his care: ſhe gave him her trem- 
bling hand; the troops ſurrounded them, 
and they rode in ſcarch of that ſafety, it 
was now too late to find : nor did Maxi- 
milian know which way to turn to ſeek it, 
Vo“. II, * in 
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in places devotcd to death and deſtruction. 
To the right were unfathomable precipices, 
and a pathleſs wilderneſs, which he knew 
to be a lurking place of hordes of migra- 
tory vagabonds, the hope of plunder had 
drawn there; who, with levelled pieces, 
were lying in ambuſh, ready to deſtroy any 
unfortunate fugitive, who might be tempt- 
ed to ſeek refuge in it; there death was 
inevitable. To the left was the enemy's 
country; in front the army, that was ad- 
vancing under Southampton's command; 
behind them the field of battle! dreadful 
choice! yet many were the attempts he 
and his brave cuiraſſiers made, to force 
their way througa different paſſes; they 
| fought with the courage of lions, and ex- 
erted every effort to ſave their beloved 
Landgravine. Blood flowed in fireams 
where their heavy ſabre tell, and almoſt 
every ſtroke ſeparated a ſoul from a body. 
However, the contending party were too 
numerous, and valour was at laſt forced 
to yield to ſuperior power. The different 
{kj 1ſhes ther ad been engaged in, and 
particularly the iaſt, where they with diffi- 
culty 
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culty extricated themſelves, had conſidera- 
bly diminiſhed their number; and thoſe 
that remained were fainting with wounds 
and fatigue: nor had Maximilian eſcaped 
better than the reſt, for he had received a 
violent flaſh acroſs his left cheek, and was 
likewiſe wounded in the hand; and one 
jaded horſe fell, with its rider, after the 
other. Long did they ſtray in this miſera- 
ble manner, ſeeking in vain an opening 
through which they might eſcape; for Riſa 
had made Maximilian promiſe, after the 
* laſt affair, not to attempt forcing his way 
through again. For much blood has 
* been ſhed on my account already,” ſaid 
ſhe. © Oh! my God ! why did I come ?” 
Maximilian did all in his power to com- 
fort her, but the fight of his ſtreaming 
wounds increaſed her agony, and the made 
uſe of all. the eloquence the was miſtreſs 
of, to prevail on him to let her ſeek Albert 
in the crowd, and expiate her fault, by 
dying by his fide. In this ſituation they 
were met by Stutz and Buſhman, who in- 
formed them, the enemy had juſt with- 
drawn themſclyes from an aperture they 

N 2 would 
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would lead them to, thro' which they migli 
eſcape. In their way they paſſed the place 
where ſhe firſt met Albert; her eye mu 
Drake's bleeding body. © Stop !” ſaid ſhe, 
jumping from her horſe, “ if I live to ſec 
Selina, I will give her a proof of my af. 
« fection, by making her a valuable pre- 
« ſent. Maximilian, lend me your ſword,” 
He gave it her, and ſhe, with a trembling 
hand, took the bloody ſabre, and, ſhud- 
dering as ſhe did it, cut off a lock of Drake's 
hair, which ſhe put into her boſom.—] 
„ill have ſomething to remember him 
too,“ ſaid Stutz, pulling his watch out 
out of his pocket; “ for if I leave it, the 
firſt that comes will take it.“ “ Give me 
ce the watch,” ſaid the; © and here, take 
« mine for 1t.'—*© Does your Highneſs 
« chuſe to have this ring,” ſaid Buſhman); 
« Jook ! what a pretty girl's picture is ſet 


cc in it.” Riſa looked at the ring; it was 


Selina's portrait. Worthy, amiable 
Drake!“ faid ſhe, © your Selina was 
« ever in your mind, as her image was in 
« your ſight. Farewell, beſt of huſbands! 
ws moſt affectionate of fathers, farewell! all 
cc that 


* ny v4; 
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1 that is in my power ſhall be done, to 
« comfort your afflicted widow. Perhaps, 
(and her tears almoſt ſuffocated her as 
« ſhe ſpoke) her caſe is, or will ſoon be 
« mine; if it is, we will weep together. 
« Buſhman, I beg you will take care he is 
« decently buried, and (continued ſhe) I 
« am a hundred ducats in your debt for 
« this ring.” | | 

They now followed Buſhman, who was 
obliged to take a different way from that 
he had intended doing, as the armies had 
drawn themſelves more to the left; and 
the cannonade, which ſeemed to ſhake the 
very centre of the earth, was more violent 
than ever. With ſtreaming eyes, and di 
ſhevelled hair, looſely flowing in the wind, 
and fainting with thirſt and fatigue, did 
Riſa follow her conductors, by the ſide of 
the wood, till they deſcended into a little 
valley, that led to the place of their ex- 
pected deliverance: towards the end of it, 
they ſaw ſome borſes ſtanding, and their 
riders, and a few foldiers ſtooping, or 
kneeling on the ground. Although they 


were at a confiderable diſtance they heard 
N32 the 
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the words, „Make haſte! make haſte! 
bring my horſe!“ Maximilian and Riſa 
immediately knew the voice to be Albert's, 
and flew, like lightning, to the {pot it pro- 
ceeded from. They found Albert fitting 
under a tree, and a ſurgeon dreſſing his 
wound ; which, on examination, proved 
to be much ſlighter than was at firſt ap- 
prehended. 

The fight would have affected Riſa much 
more violently at any other time than it 
did then, for ſhe was in a manner ſtupeficd, 
or at leaſt her feelings were blunted by the 
variety of agonizing pangs ſhe bad en- 
dured, and ſcenes of horror were become 
familiar to her. My God!” faid ſhe, 
' throwing herſelf on the ground by 
him.——< You are not in ſafety, I 
& ſee,” ſaid Albert; © this was want- 
«© ing to complete my uneafineſs: could 
& you not ſucceed, Prince?“ Maximilian 
aſſured him, they had made a number of 
unſucceſsful attempts on the other fide of 
the plain, and were now endeavouring to 
find an opening on this.“ But,” added 
he, “do not make yourſelf uneaſy; for 


« as 
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& as long as [ live, Riſa is ſafe !?—< Let 
« your wounds be dreſſed,“ replied Albert, 
« for you bleed prodigiouily; and tell me 
« jf the report that Southampton is ad- 
« yancing, is true?“ “ Yes,” ſaid Maxi- 
milian, „we fell in with a detachment 
4e of his van guard, and had the greateſt 
« difficulty to hew our way through.” — 
« Then make haſte,” ſaid Albert to the 
ſurgeon, ** we have no time to loſe: how 
&« tedious you are.” The ſurgeon told 
him he muſt have patience, till he could 
extract the ball. Squeeze it out,” re- 


plied he, I am not afraid of pain, or 


« leave it in till afterwards : pour ſome of 
« your fluids on it, to ſtop the bleeding, 
and tie it up—make haſte, I ſay (impa- 
&« tiently ſhaking his hand) bring my 
« horſe!” Riſa, who ſat trembling by 
his ſide, begged he would let her go with 
him. “ With me!” ſaid Albert, foaming 
with rage, as he ſpoke ; © Whoever wiſhes 
* to meet certain death, muſt keep cloſe 
* to me. Riſa, I am ſurrounded by aſ- 
„ faflins; two horſes were ſhot under me, 
and my poor Buxar murdered by my fide, 

| N 4 « and 
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and that by Hardi!“ “ Hardi!“ re. 
peated Riſa.—“ Yes,” continued he: you 
always diſliked the villain, without be- 
ing able to aſſign a reaſon for it—how 
« are your fears verified! My attention 
e was excited whilſt I was in the midſt of 
« the crowd, by the report of a piſtol be- 
«© hind me, and Buxar's furiouſly exclaim- 
ing, © there you dog! I looked round, 
« and ſaw him bury his fabre in Hardi's 
heart, who at that moment fired the ſe- 
* cond piſtol at me; but it is impoſſible to 
eto ſay, in the confuſion Iwas in, whether it 
vas he who wounded me or not. They fell 
ce together, and I ſaw no more of them, 


for at that moment my horſe dropped. I 
cc called for another, and would have 


mounted it, but was abſolutely brought 


4 here by force, to have my wound drefled : 


ce thank God it is my left arm, and that I 


am fill able to ſerve my country. Bring 


«© my horſe, come! (to the Neffe that ſur- 
* rounded him) let us be gone.” 

_ « Dreadful, dreadful !” ſaid Riſa, fold- 
ing her hands, and looking up to Heaven. 
Albert fixed the point of his iv ord i in the 

ground, 
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ground, and leaning on it, was raiſing 
himſelf up; at that moment one of his 
aid-de-camps came galloping towards him, 
and waving his hat as ſoon as he ſaw him, 
ſhouted “ Victory! victory! Uſo is dead, 
« and his whole army in conſuſion!“ Al- 
bert let his ſword drop, and throwing his 
arm round Riſa, ſaid This moment I will 
devote to you; but jumping up almoſt 
immediately, and going towards his horſe, 
ſaid, We mult follow them as faſt as 
* poſtible, that their bleeding backs may 
make it impoſſible for them to deny their 
retreat. Let Swanecker, with the leſt 
* wing, march againſt Southampton; he 
will find the batteries that are thrown up, 
** of great uſe to him.” 

The aid-de-camp rode away, and Albert, 
turning to Maximilian, continued ; “ Co- 
* lonel, I thank you, and never ſhall I 
forget what I owe you, nor the reſolu- 


tion I formed in the hour of danger, 


* which I hope will ſoon enable me to ac- 
quit part of my debt of gratitude to you; 
you have nobly defended Riſa, even at 
* the hazard of your life—do let your 


N 5 « wounds 
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* wounds be dreſſed, and remain with her 
«here till I return, which I ſhall do as ſoon 
* as I ſee how affairs go on with Southamp- 
ton; for I believe I may venture ta ſay, 
ce we have no further danger to apprehend. 
« ] will not part with you now, Rifa; you 
& muſt ſtay till the victory is decided, that 
« you may be able to ſay, you were preſent at 
« the whole of a battle. In the evening I 
« will conduct you to Amelia's houſe, and 
have no doubt of your fleeping well in 
„her bed.” 
He embraced her, his attendants helped 
him to mount his horſe, and he galloned 
acroſs the plain, as fait as the weakneſs he 
felt, would permit him. Riſa and Maxi- 
milian ſeated themſelves on the ground to 
wait his return. 

The agreeable news of the enemy being 
entirely defeated, was ſoon confirmed, with 
the addition, that as ſoon as Southampton 
heard of Uſo's death, and the defeat of his 
army, he had endeavoured to return with 
"his, over the mountains; bat his haſte to 


do fo had thrown them into the greateſt 
conſu- 
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* 


confuſion, and given Swanecker an oppor- 
tunity of overtaking them, and doing con- 
ſiderable damage to lis rear guard, which 
was forced to ſeek ſhelter in the weods, 
with the loſs of the greateſt part of their 
cannon, ammunition, and baggage. 
Albert ſoon returned to the impatient 
Riſa, and after they had taken ſome refreſh- 
ments, which he had ordered to be brought, 
he propoſed to her to walk over the ſpot 
where the battle had bcen fought. Riſa 
ſhuddered when ſhe ſaw the number of 
ſlain, and the agony of thoſe that lay wel- 
tering in their blood, juſt expiring. It 
is not enough to conquer, and rejoice,” 
ſaid he, preſſing her hand, “you muſt 
& likewiſe ſee, at how dear a rate, victory 
6 js bought.” It was caſy to diſcover the 
ſpot where Albert fought : he ordered the 
ſoldiers that ſtood about to look for Buxar's 
body: they found it covered with wounds, 
and his ſabre, which he graſped fo faſt, that 
it was forced to be wrenched from his hand, 
was {till in Hardi's boſom, It is probable, 
from the number of wounds he had re- 


caiyed, that his ſtrength was exhauſted at 
N 6 the 
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the time he ſaved his maſter's life ; but on 
| ſeeing the attempt made, he had ſuddenly 
collected every vital ſpark, and had been 
his deliverer even in the agonies of death. 
„Lay him by Drake,” faid Albert, © they 
& ſhall be buried together, for they were 
© both my ſriends ;”” and he wiped away a 
tear as he ſpgke.—* Here is a letter, Sir,” 
ſaid Stutz, that was in Hardi's pocket.” — 
Albert opened it, and immꝭdiately knew 
the writing to be Tereſa's! but how great 
was his indignation, when he read the ſol- 
lowing lines, written by that worthleſs wo- 
man, to the man who was under the 
greateſt obligations to him: “ You are in 
** the wrong, to think the promiſed ſum 
« will be leſſened, or retarded, becauſe 
you failed in your firſt attempt the beſt 
* markſman does not always hit, and let the 
« knowledge of there being more bullets in 
« the world comfort you. Nor will op- 
4 portunities be wanting, as he is again 
«returned to the army: the next attempt 
* hope will ſucceed better. I beg you 
« will aſſure yourſelf, that you will not 
* only oblige me, by perſevering in your 
« deſign, 
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« defign, but our court will likewiſe think 
« themſelves under the greateſt obligations 
« toyou; and I am commiſſioned to in- 
« form you, that in caſe you are ſuſpected, 
or find yourſelf in any danger, you will 
be gladly received, and a ſaſe aſylum of- 
« fered you here. 
| « TERESA.” 
« Curſed woman !” exclaimed Albert, 
« this dog was moſt likely the aſſaſſin,“ 
continued he, “ that wounded me at Im- 
wegen. Villain, villain ! worthleſs as I 
have long known you to be, I little 
« thought you ſo entirely abandoned, as to 
„ ſell your honour and your country for a 
« paltry ſum, you would have loſt at the 
„ rext gaming table. Poor Berda ! how 
„will your heart be rent, when you hear 
the relation of his crimes—his memory, 
* inſtead of being dear, will fill you with 
horror. —*© Nor is he the only one,” 
ſaid the trembling Rita, who had taken the 
letter from him, and pointing to the other 
ſide, that he had not oblerved in his paſ- 
ſion. Look here!“ he did fo, and read 
the following words: —“ I have encloſed 
a draught 
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& a dranght for five hundred ducats, as 
« you tell me, you have eugaged ſome 
66 fricuds in your intereſt: yon are right, 

ce two or three arc more likely to ſucceed 
than one.“ —“ Scandalous ! infamous !” 
ſaid Albert, handing the letter to the offi- 
cers that ſtood near him. © Can Barenau's 
ieers and nobles ſtoop fo low, as to 
« ſell their Generals to the enemies of their 
C country? [I mtcnd ſending this letter to 
« the King, that he may ſee by what fort 
* of people I am ſurrounded.” 

The officers were extremely hurt, by the 
ſcandalous ſuſpicion they lay under, and 
did all in their power to clear their cha- 
racters, by diſcovering Hardi's accom- 
plices ; but, as after the ſtricteſt inquiries, 
none could be found, it is moſt probable 
his ſaying ſo, was only a pretence to extort 
more money; and they curſed the villain in 
the grave, who, to gratify his own avarice, 
had branded them with ſo infamous a 
ſtigma. 

« have conquered ! and that in ww 
« complete a manner,” wrote Albert to 
Arno, © that I flatter myſelf your Majeſ- 
ty's 
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« ty's reſt will not be again diſturbed. But 
& that you may fee how many difficulties 
« I had to encounter, I incloſe a letter thaf 
* was fopnd in Hardi's pocket, in whoſe 
« heart my brave Buxar plungcd his ſabre, 
c at the moment he was firing his ſecond 
& piſtol at me. I have only received a 
flight wound in my left arm, but cannot 
& ſay, whether it was by the villain's fire 
« or not. >I hope the letter will free your 
e Majeſty's mind of the diſtruſt it has fo 
long harboured of me; and that you will 
„ pity rather than blame him, who, in the 
moment he was fighting your cauſe, was 
„ fold to his, and your enemies. My 
courage is nevertheleſs unabated, and I 
« intend to march againſt Helwing, as ſoon 
« as I have entirely diſperſed Uſo's army: 
© nordol yet know whether] ſhall treat that 
„town with as much conſideration as I 
« formerly intended; for an enemy who 
« can ſtoop to ſuch deſpicable means, de- 
« ſerves no mercy. Our loſs has been 
* conſiderable, but the enemy's much 
«*fnore ſo, as you will find by * official 

returns 


} 
8 


« you, k 
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« returns that will be cloſed to-night, and 
« diſpatched early to-morrow morning. 

«© The Landgravine paid me a viſit to- 
« day, and was in the field during the 
ce greateſt part of the action: the is now 


„ ſeated on the cannon on which I am 


c writing: but I believe, as it was the firſt, 
« jt will likewiſe be the laſt viſit of the 
« kind ſhe will ever make; for beſides the 
« danger ſhe was expoſed to (from which 
Prince Maximilian with difficulty ſaved 
« her) ſhe finds much to terrify, and but little 
« to amuſe her here. She defires me to 
« preſent her datyy to your Majeſty, and 
«to In orm you, that ſhe intends to return 
« to Nordia, as foon as-poſhble, as ſhe is 
% jimpatient to embrace her ever kind and 
« indulgent parent. As ſoon as victory is 
« fixed, I intend to conduct her to the 
« Counteſs de Praſcha's feat, Roſenau, 
ce which ſhe intends leaving carly to-mor- 
„ row morning, for Luſi; and from thence 
« ſhe intends returning immediately to 


„ALBEN 
Albert 
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Albert called for Flit, to ride as faſt as 
poſſible to Arno, with this letter ; but Flit 
was no where to he found: after a long 
ſearch, ſomebody perceived his rozenante 
faſtened to a paliſade, and Flit lying as faſt 
aſleep on a broken cannon, as if it bad 
been a bed of down. Flit, on hearing 
himſelf called, jumped up, rubbed his eyes, 
and was on his horſe in a moment. As 
ſoon as he had received the letter, and Al- 
bert's orders, he ſpurred his horſe, and, 
galloping over the dead bodies, purſued 
his way to Nordia. 

Towards the cloſe of the day, the dra- 
goons that had followed Uſo's army re- 
turned, as did the infantry ſoon after ; and 
Albert ſaw with ſorrow, how conſiderably 
thoſe fine regiments had ſuffered, as he 
rode along their front, and thanked them, 
in the name of their King and country, for 
the bravery they had ſhewn, and the ſer- 
vice they had done them, He and Riſa ai- 
terwards returned to the place where 
Drake's and Buxar's bodies were laid, to be 
preſegt at their interment; which was during 
the time the victory was celebrated, whic!z 
TT afforded 
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afforded as majeſtic and awſul a ſpedacle 
as imagination can well form, © Long 
© life to Arno!“ was the firſt thout, ac- 
companied by the roaring of the cannon ; 
and, © to our worthy commander!” the 


ſecond the cuiraſſiers, whoſe turn it now 


was, brandiſhing their glittering ſabres inthe 
air, cried, and “ to our Landgravine, Rita,” 
The whole armed joined in the ſalutation, 
and the extenſive plain echoed with the 
triumphant ſhouts. Albert's heart was 
moved; nor could Riſa conceal the emo- 
tion her's felt: they preſſed each other's 
hand, and repeated their vows of unalter- 
able affection; and at the ſame time com- 
municated to each other the intention that 
each had ſeparately formed, which, by be- 
ing the ſame, was a proof of the ſympathy 


that exiſted between them, of reſigning 


power and dominion, and only ſeeking 
happineſs in each other's arms. 

But great as the ſucceſles of this glorious 
day had been, they were not yet complete, 
but were foon crowned by another defira- 
ble event ; for all at once, a moſt violent 
cannonade was heard on the other fide of 

the 


th 
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the mountains. © That is Fuſt,” ſaid Al- 
bert;“ © he is come to render our victory 
perfect.“ Some detachments were im- 
mediately ſent to gain intelligence, and 
when he returned from Roſenan, where 
he himſelf conducted Riſa, had the fatis- 
faction of hearing, that Fuſt had followed 
Southampton with almoſt incredible ſpeed, 
and had gained a complete victory over 
him; and that he was now on the march to 
join Albert. | 

The next morning Fuſt and his army de- 
ſcended the mountains that led to Breden- 


fels. Albert rode to meet him, and the 


two heroes with their united forces, ſoon 
poured, like an inundation, into the ene- 
my's country. | 


Riſa, attended by Buſhman, and eſcort- 
ed by a party of dragoons Albert ſent to 
guard her, till ſhe reached the peaceful 
frontiers, rode with a ſlow pace and aching 
heart, till ſhe gained them; for the occur- 
rences. of the preceding day were ever pre- 
ſent to her mind. She arrived ſafe at Luſi. 
Amelia weeped for joy when ſhe ſaw her 

_- . mend, 
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friend, and forgot in her embrace the ago- 
nizing hours of ſuſpenſe ſhe had pailed, 
during the time the was away. I have 
* ſeen a battle, Amelia,” ſaid Riſa, ſhud- 


dering, © aud { am certain no object na- 


* ture can produce, can be half fo dread- 
ful -in the midſt of it ſtood Albert. This 
is a lock of Drake's hair; I cut it of 
* for his wife, with Maximilian's bloody 
„ fword. Oh! Amelia! how much have 
A ſuffered fince I left you (trembling) 
nor can I think how I ſupported it—ſuch 
*« frights, ſuch terrors--my God] And whilſt 
e they were celebrating the victory, Amelia, 
& Albert and I formed a reſolution, that 
we intend executing as ſoon as we can; 
„our intention will ſurpriſe you, but I am 


* certain it will meet with your approba- 


& tion.“ 


Rita excuſed herſelf from appearing in 


public, on account of fatigue; but the 
hours ſhe paſſed with Amelia flew ſo ra- 
pidly, that they ſeemed but minutes; for 
ſhe was as defirons of relating, as her friend 
vas to hear, and often was the painful 
pleaſing tory repeated. Flit returned as 
| ſoon 
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ſoon as it was poffible for him to do ſo, 


with a letter from Arno to the Landgra- 
vine, in which he ſo carnefily preſſed her 


to return immediately to him, that ſhe. 


could not refuſe doing ſo, although ſhe 
would gladly have remained another day 
with Amelia. Amelia ſeverely felt the loſs 
of her amiable friend, and the only com- 
fort ſhe now enjoyed was hearing the praiſes 
and commendations that were beſtowed on 
Albert by the company, in wlioſe ſucceſſes 
they took a ſincere part. 


Arno forgot his age and infirmities, and 
a youthful glow fluſhed his hollow cheek, 
whilſt liſtening to Rifa's relation. Valeſke 
trembled at the dangers Maximilian had 


been expoſed to; but ſhe felt proud when' 


ſhe reflected on her lover's being the reſ- 
euer of her fiſter. The inhabitants of Nor- 
dia were loud in their praiſes of Albert, whom 

they called the deliverer of their country. 
Albert was not unlike what he was once 
compared to—a flaſh of lightning; for he 
was ſudden, irreſiſtible, powerful, and ter- 
rific to his enemics. As he never allowed 
a de- 
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a defeated army time to recover, there was 
ſoon none capable of meeting him in the 
open field ; but, like frighted deer, they 
fled at his approach, and ſought ſafety in 
their fortified places. As he had no longer 
any thing to oppoſe him, he left ſufficient 
forces to guard thoſe places ; and with the 
flower of his army marched, for the third 
time, againſt Helwing, which he had no 
doubt of ſoon ſubduing, as it could receive 
no aſliſtance from its allies, their armies 
having ſuffered almoſt as much from Hec- 
tor and Thurneiſen, as Uſo had from him. 

Albert was therefore in hopes to have 
marched undiſturbed to its gates: but he 
was miſtaken; for a ſmall but valiant army 
iſſued out of the town, and did all that 
courage could, to prevent his accompliſhing 
his deſign; but their efforts were uſeleſs, 
for aſter a battle of ſeveral hours, they were 
forced to reſign the field, and Helwing, to 
Albert's conquering arm. It was in this 
affair that a remarkable occurrence hap- 
pened, that ſurpriſed him at the time, and 

Sophia ſtill more, when he related it to 

her; but we ſhall have more time to talk 


about 
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about it when we are quietly ſettled at Nor- 
dia, and will therefore follow our hero at 
preſent to the ſiege of Helwing. He had ap- 
proached and ſurrounded that town, after 
the laſt battle, with ſo much haſte, that 
even the King had not time to eſcape. Af- 
ter in vain ſummoning the town to ſurren- 
der, he ordered a bomb to be thrown into 
it, which falling near the palace, ſhewed 
in what manner he intended to rap at its 
gates; and a hundred twelve-pounders 
that immediately followed it, and deſtroyed 


the great battery that was thrown up in the 


royal pleaſure ground, was a fample of 
what was to follow. The inhabitants were 
in the greateſt diſtreſs, for they had ſeveral 
reaſons to fear he would ſhew them but 
little mercy, and every reſiſtance they 
could make they knew would be uſeleſs, 
and only ſerve to irritate him more ; they 
therefore determined to try to move his 
heart in their favour, and to prevail on him 
to ſpare a town and country, for the ſake 
of its innocent inhabitants, who would 
otherwiſe ſuffer for the faulty conduct of 
their King. This was Albert's vulnerable 

| fide, 


r 
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ſide, and he whom neither flattery nor power 
could ſubdue, was conquered by pity and t 
magnanimity. The peaſants, an honeſt, 0 
induſtrious race of people, Albert ever 


uplifted hands, prayed for peace. He was 
likewiſe ſurrounded by the inhabitants of 
the ſuburbs, whoſe houtes would have 
been firſt conſumed by the all-devouring | 
flames; who, with the moſt humble and | 
pathetic expreſſions, begged he would ſpare 
them, and their poſſeſſions. A lovely girl, 
in the name of the citizens, preſented a 
laurel wreath, in which was entwined a 
palm branch, the emblem of peace, to 
him, on her knees; and wiping away her 
tears, ſaid, © You have hitherto been our 
« moſt dreaded enemy, prove yourſelf the 
«© moſt generous, by giving us-peace.”— 
Albert looked at her aud the numbers that 
implored his mercy, and his heart was 
moved. Beit'fo!” ſaid he, ſheatliing 
his ſword, which was already pointed to 
give the order to the cannoniers to fire: 
'« as far as it depends on myſelf, Iwill gran 
« your requeſt.— Nour ——_ will refuſe 
11 9 nothing 


| 

loved, ſent a deputation to him, who, with 
| 

{ 

( 
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nothing cet aſk,” ſaid yaa, at the ſame 
time ſhouting their gratitude and thanks. 
« Do you aſſure the citizens,“ ſaid he to 
the weeping girl, and kiſſed her as he 
ſpoke ; and you the countrymen,” ſhak- 
ing an old farmer's hand, © that it is en- 
« tirely on their account I relinquiſh the 
advantages that are now in my power; it 
eis for your ſakes I put up my ſword, which 
« was drawn to make your King feel 
* Duke Arno's (as he once contemptu- 
« ouſly called him) power,” He diſinifled 
them, with theſe aſſurances of his pacific 
intentions, and immediately wrote to Arno 
the following letter : 


« SIRE, 

« THEY ſue for peace! and I own I 
« felt happy when force was in my power, 
«to ſay I will not uſe it; and I am cer- 
„ tain your Majeſty will think as I do, 
te that it is generous to ſpare a ſubdued 
enemy, and grant their requeſt. You 
«* know with what inveterate hatred 1 
* marched againſt this town; I thought 
5 at that time, nothing but its deſtruction 

Vox. II, 0 could 
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could appeaſe. my wrath ; but my ran- 
« cour 18 now changed to pity, and I am 
« the firſt to beg you will give them peace, 
ec if it is only to force thoſe, who have 
« hitherto only feared, to love you, and 
« that admiring nations may ſay this was 
« Arno's greateſt victory, for it was the 
« conqueſt of hitmfelf. | 

beg your Majeſty will return me the 
60 2 ter Tereſa wrote to Hardi; for to let 
know I am acquainted with her baſe- 
40 neſs, is the only revenge I mean to 
take. 


« ALBERT.“ 


Arno, who felt his end approaching, 
willingly conſented to Albert's wiſh, and 
immediately ſent him power to ſettle the 
preliminaries, and promiſed to ſend an 

ambaſſador to ſign the treaty, as ſoon as 
he had inveſted him with power and in- 
ſtructions for that purpoſe. *_ 

During the time that peace was nego- 
ciating, Albert was invited in the.politeſt 
manner to the court, of Helwing, and 


| likewiſe to be preſent at ſome .councils 
| that 
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that were to be held relating to it. He 
accepted the invitation, contrary to the 
advice of many of his friends, who endea- 
voured to diffuade him from truſting him- 
ſelf in the power of ſuch recent enemies. 
To Helwing, therefore, Albert went, ac- 
companied by Fuſt, and eſcorted by a 
ſmall party of horſe guards ; the populace 
received him with the loudeſt acclamations 
of joy, him whom they now called their 
friend and benefactor; and thoſe who 
were determined to ſay nothing elſe in his 
praiſe, were forced to allow he was one 
of the handſomeſt men they had ever ſeen, 
and exprefled as much ſurpriſe at his ele- 
gant figure as they did at Fuſt's (who was 
remarkably tall and athletic) gigantic fize. 
Albert's behaviour at court was ſuch as be- 
came a conqueror, and Arno's plenipo— 
tentiary and he let them feel, that the fate 
of Sambria's once haughty, but now 
humbled monarch, depended on the mag- 
nanimity of his King, whoſe greatneſs of 
mind he took frequent occaſions of ex- 
tolling; yet repugnant as his manners 
were to the high and mighty, they not 

O2 only 
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only bore them with compoſure, but over- 
whelmed him with civilities and offers of 
friendſhip. The ladies now ceaſed to 
wonder, that Tereſa, notwithſtanding the 
hatred ſhe bore him, always mentioned 
his name with a kind of enthufiaſm, and 
they envied her for having once been the 
object of his affection, which ſhe proudly 
boaſted of, and owned, perhaps, more 


than the truth. 


Arno's ambaſſador at laſt arrived, and 
the treaty of peace ſo advantageous to 


Barenau, was ſigned by this court, as well 


as by its allies, and by the caution that 
was uſed, it promiſed to be laſting. A 
number of entertainments was given on 
the happy occaſion, and as they were prin- 


cipally on Albert's account, civility obliged 


him to ſtay and partake of ſome; his doing 
ſo was diſagreeable to him, but it was a 
facrifice he was forced to make. At them 
Albert laid afide his character of hero, 


and aſſumed that of the polite courtier ; 


he begged the ladies pardon for having 
diſturbed their morning ſlambers with his 


bombs, and een their pleaſing 
dreams 
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dreams with the noiſe of his cannon ; and 
they in return joked with hun about the 
romantic girl to whom he had given the 
kits of peace; but I believe many of them, 
if they had ſpoken the truth, would have 
had no objection to have been in her placc. 
Albert inquired who the girl was, and on 
being told her name was Harriet Smith, 
and that her father was a ſchoolmaſter in 
rather indigent circumſtances, he ſent for 
them both. Harriet's beauty, which he 
had not noticed before, and innocence, 


ſurpriſed him; he made her father a hand- 


ſome preſent, and diſmiſſed them with aſſu- 
rances of his friendſhip ; and on his being 
informed afterwards that the girl had an 
admirable voice, but that it was not in her 
father's power to cultivate that pleafing 
talent, he ſent her an harpſicord, and or- 
dered an able muſic-maſter to inſtruct her 
ene, any cf | 
At court, every opportunity was ſought, 
although none had, hitherto been found, of 


forcing him to. accept a favour; as ſoon, 


therefore, as it was known that Harrict 
had attracted his attention, her father was 
Q 3 ſent 
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| tent for, and a beneficial place given him, 
Albert ſelt by the manner of its being done, 


it was a compliment paid him, he wastherc- 
tore forced to do what he withed to avoil, 


receive an obligation from thoſe whom 


he diſliked. 

But numberleſs and flattexing as the at- 
tentions ſhewn him were, none equalled 
thoſe he received from Tereſa ; he re- 
ceived them with the ſame politeneſs as 
the others, but they had not the power of 
making him forget his intended revenge, 
On the day fixed for his departure, he was 
invited to dine at court, and he accepted 
of the invitation, on condition his Majeſty 
would permit him to retire early, and un- 
noticed; nothing he aſked was denied, 
and a numerous company were invited to 
be preſent at this laſt interview. Albert, 
ſeemingly by chance, placed himſelf op- 
polite Tereſa, and when the deſert was 
almoſt over, he handed her a covered 
plate acroſs the table, ſhe received it with 
4 ſmile, thinking it was ſome little gal- 
lantry he was ſhewing her. But, Heaven! 
how was the ſurpriſed and terrified when 

the 
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he ſaw Hardi's letter! her hand ſunk, 
and the glow of her cheeks made even her 
rouge look pale, but yet the attempted to 
iimle, Some ladies that ſat near her, in- 
quired what was in the plate.“ A letter,” 
ſaid Albert, wit » the greateit compofure, 
that the lovely Counteſs wrote to a re— 
lation of mine fome time ago, and 
« which chance lately threw into my 
hands. I beg your pardon, charming 
© Counteſs,” continued he to her, “for 
„not having returned you the letter, 
„ {g9oner, but owing to the multiplicity 
« of bufineſs'I have lately been engaged 
* in, it almoſt eſcaped my memory. I 
believe it to be unneceſſary to adviſe you 
* not to publiſh the contents; it is ſuffi- 
„ cient that you and I are informed of 
them, for as the letter was found in an 
« officer's Ms you know it was my 
duty to read it.“ So ſaying, he roſe 
from the table, 4 bowing to the com- 
pany, and profoundly to the confuſed 
Tereſa, leſt the room, and mounted his 
_ that was des for him at the pa- 

ng 0 " 385 lace. 
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lace gate. This was Albert 8 long medi- 
tated revenge. | 


'When he was at ſome diſtance from 


the town, he turned, and pointing 'to it, 


ſaid to Fuſt, „what à neſt of devils that 
© ig!“ But we left one angel in it, at 
leaſt, replied he. Albert looked at 
him, not having comprehended what he 
meant, and Fuſt owned to his friend the 
impreſſion Harriet's charms had made on 


his heart. Albert wondered at Fuſt's con- 


ſeſſion, for he had always fancied his 
heart compoſed of too hard a ſubſtance, 
to be vulnerable to the ſhafts of beauty ; 


he now perceived his miſtake, and had 
ſoon the ſatisfaction of ſeeing that honeſt 


man the happy huſband of the deſerving 


Harriet. 

Albert did not now dare refuſe comply- 
ing with Arno's deſire of returning to 
Nordia at the head of his conquering 
'army, and he felt with the moſt innate 
ſatisfaction, that he ſhould have no cauſe 
0 bluſh at the honours and applauſes he 
mould be recrived with, he therefore im- 
83 , as his heart orged him to haſten 


his 
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his return, was forced to proceed with 
ſlow marches to that place, as he was to 


meet Hector and Thurneiſcn on an ap- . 


pointed day on Wiburg plain, they being 
to make their ex/re into Nordia together. 
The meeting of theſe three heroes afforded 
a glorious ſight; they congratulated each 
other on their various ſucceſſes, whulſt 


the armies ſhouted, © Succeſs to our coun- 
try!“ and, long lite to our King!“ 


and they then joyfully proceeded on their 
way to Nordia. For leagues before they 
arrived there, the road was crowded by 
country people, who forming a line on 
each fide, welcomed them with, loud 
huzzas as they paſſed; as they approached 
the town, they were met by the King's 
guards, who received them with the chlcer= 
ful and triumphant ſounds of trumpets 
and kettle drums. As they advanccd fiilt 
nearer, bands of youths and maidens pre- 
ſented laurel - wreaths and garlands of 
flowers to them. At the gates of the city, 


deputatious ſrom the different owns in the 
kingdom prciented to thera the thanks of 
their grakelul Country. 


05 1 bbs © 
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It is impoffible to deſcribe the ſenſations 
that paſſed in their boſoms during the dit- 
ferent ſcenes I have juſt related; ſenſations 
that the patriotic heart can only feel, and 
which empty words can only convey a 
very inadequate idea of. The ſtreets they 
marched through were ſtrewed with freſh- 


gathered flowers, and either a ſilent tear, 


or a loud huzza, welcomed them from 
every fide ; the cannon that were on the 
ramparts, as well as thoſe that ſurrounded 
the fortreſs, were fired, and the band of 
muſicians belonging to the guard who 


| preceded them played, Praiſe the Lord, 


“ O my ſoul!” till they arrived at the pa- 
lace gates, where Arno leaning on his 
crutch, ſtood to receive and welcome 
them. He was ſurrounded by his miniſ- 
ters, and a number of officers, who had 
been wounded during this war, and were 
now recovered, and thoſe whom age and 
infirmities had prevented taking an active 
part in it. Caſper. would gladly have 
been preſent, but he was become ſo very 
infirm as not to be able to leave his arm- 


he 
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he enjoyed at Grieffenhorit, although lets 
turbulent, was not leſs fincere than if he 
had been at Nordia. Riſa, like Caſper, 
rejoiced in private, for ſhe had refuſed 
Arno's invitation of being at court when 
the troops arrived; ſhe ſtood at her win- 
dow with her ſiſter and Sophia as the pro- 
ceſſion paſſed, and threw a kiſs to Albert 
and the two Princes, as they did 1 in return. 
Firſt came Hector, then Thurneiſen, and 
laſt of all Albert, each general heading the 
army he had commanded, and preceded 
by the artillery and ſtandards they had 
taken during the war, and heralds carrying 
the keys and arms of the towns and forti- 
fied places they had added to Arno's do- 
minions; they were preſented to him by 
the bearers, with the ſwords of Elrick and 
Uo, 

Ahe faces of moſt of the troops bore the 
marks of their bravery, many of them were 
ſtill covered with treſh wounds. Arno ſa- 
Iyted them as they paſted him, and taid, 
“Kings muſt honour ſuch faces,” whilſt. 
they with tumultuous joy ſhouted, © Long 
“ life to great Arno! we will willingly 
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c ſhed our laſt drop of blood in his ſer- 
« vice.“ Albert did not ſtop, he bowed 
his ſword to the King as he paſſed him, 
and went on with his army. The officers 
ſoon returned to pay their reſpects to Arno, 
he received them in the moſt grateful 
manner, and thanked them for their ſer- 
vices in the moſt flattering terms; but he 


particularly diſtinguiſhed Albert, Hector, 


and Maximilian. Now go to your re- 
« ſpective homes,” ſaid he, ** and reap the 
« joys that await yon, I expect to ſee you 


« at court to-morrow, that I may publicly 


„ reward, as far as lies in the power of an 


« infirm” old man, your ſervices; but, 


c indeed, merit like your's it is difficult to 
« reward.” They went, ſome to their 
families, others to' their lovers and friends. 


Thurneiſen alone remained with the King. 
© I will ſtay with you,” faid he, © for you 


« are my eldeſt friend, and my country 
the only family I have. I know your 
« Majeſty will give me a glaſs of wing” 
laying his hat and ſword on a table, 24. 
«I am almoſt choaked with duſt.” 
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Words were unnecefſary to communi- 
cate Albert's and Maximilian's intentions 
to cach other; they, without ſpeaking, 


ſpurred their horſes, and ſoon arrived at 


the Landgravine's palace. At firft they 
ſeemed to be playing at ball with the three 
ladies, ſo rapid was the tranſition from one 
arm to the other, and they embraced with 
equal rapture which ever threw herſelf 
into them. 

Poor Sophia was no gainer by their 
recovering their compoſure, for then each 


couple was too much taken up with them- 


ſelves to pay any attention to her, and ſhe 
had the uſual fate of odd perſons on ſuch 
occaſions. It is uncertain how long ſhe 
would have remained in this neglected 


fituation, had not Albert ſuddenly recol- 
lected a commiſſion he was charged with 
to her. © Sophia,” ſaid he, turning from 


Riſa, and embracing her, “does this kits 


« ſay nothing? Does it give you no particu- 


ar pleaſure ? it was ſent you from the 
field of battle.” Sophia ſtarted, and 
er mipd ſeemed filled with the moſt plca- 

i hapes. Riſa and the reſt approached 
em, and Albert continued his relation. 
; cc In 
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« In the laſt affair that happened near 
6 Helwing, when I thought myſelf com- 
e plete maſter of the field, ſome ſqua- 
* drons of the enemies horſe fought with 
„ ſuch bravery in a valley at ſome diſ- 
© tance from where I ſtood, that I was 
* forced to hurry to the aſſiſtance of my 
6% people; the enemy were, however, 


* ſoon forced jo give way to our ſuperior 


power; as they were retreating, I ſaw a 
« ery handſome young man force his 
* way through the crowd towards me, 
* and I was ſo much ſtruck by his appear- 
* ance, that although a foe, I could not 
« help feeling a kind of affection for him, 
«© and Aetermined, let his intention be 
« what it would, to do him no injury. 
© (Sophia's attention increaſed as Albert 
c ſpoke ;) however, I was forced to be 
n my guard, for his ſword ſeemed 
„ ſharp, and flew about like lightning. 


As he approached me, he took his ſword ; 


« into his left hand, and offering me 
right, which I immediately accept 
« ſaid, © when you return to Nordia 

Sophia de Steinberg a Kiſs, and 211 per 
; e 
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Herman ſent it her !' But the quickneſs 
« with which the whole affair happened, 


* « excceds deſcription, for before I had 
1 « time to anſwer him, he had hewn his ? 
« way through our troops, and joined | 
ö « his. Herman, ſaid I, calling after him, \ 


e ſhall be glad to ſpeak to you ſome 
« other time. 1 will meet you at Grict- 

« fenhorſt ſome time or other, replied he, 
« and mixing with the crowd, I ſaw no 
© more of him.“ 

Sophia, who had ſunk into Riſa's arms 
while Albert was ſpeaking, fell on her 
knees, and joyfully exclaimed, “God be | 
« praiſed ! Herman! my Herman, ſhall ' | 
* 1 ſee you again? but why did you not ö 
« bring him with you ?”—© If he had 1 
« come with us,” ſaid Albert, © he would ; 
have been our priſoner, and he did not eo 


wy 
—— T 0 
Pr 


« look as if he choſe to make his appear- | 
© ance in that character. But tell me, 
* Sophia, how he came to be ſo well ac- | 
«quainted with you, and what buſineſs | 
« he has at Gricffenhorſt ?” Sophia hiding 


her face in Riſa's boſom, ſaid, „I beg of 
* you not to alk me, I ſhould be the moſt 
; | 3 „ unhappy 
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% unhappy of beings if he did not know, n 
ce and the moſt ungrateſul, was I to in- ( 
« form you how he came to know you, 
« and what his buſineſs at Grieffenhorſt 
« is. You are happy now, Count de | 
c Nordenſhild,“ continued ſhe, © and [ 


«am willing to flatter myſelf we ſhall 
2 * all be ſo ſome time hence, and then 
« when you are acquainted with cvery 


« circumſtance that concerns me, recol- 
« lect this moment, and think what pain 
ie jt muſt have coſt me to be ſilent, when 
« a fingle word would have put me in 
« poſſeſſion of every happineſs this world 
« has to beſtow.” 

Albert looked at her with filent won- 
der, and preſſed both her and Riſa to his 
boſom, but Sophia's fears: ſoon returned, 
for ſhe recollected he might have fallen in 
this or ſome other action; but Albert re- 
moved her fears by the aſſurance that he 
had ordered the ſtricteſt fearch to be made 
for him amongſt the ſlain, without finding 
him; and as the truce had taken place im- 

1 _ not a mouſe, much leſs a 
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man, had fallen by their arms aſter that 
day. 


— 


— 


Hope and content filled our lovers 
hearts, and although their fate was not 
yet decided, each thought themſelves near 
the attainment of their wiſhes, and fondly 
cheriſhed the pleaſing hope, that ſince fo 
many ſceming inſurmountable obſtacles 
were already removed, they ſhould ſome 
time or other attain them. Maximilian 


was Again with Valeſke, that was a height 


of happineſs beyond which her thoughts 
had never ſoared, and which now ſhe was 
in poſſeſſion of, almoſt made her giddy. 
Maximilian determined to perſevere in 


» the ſervice of his country, and hoped in 


time it would reward him with an eſiab- - 
tiſkment, ſuch as his future merits, and 
Prince Louis's fon had a right to expect, 


and thereby enable him publicly to de- 


mand Valetke's hand; and he by antic- 


pating the happy moment, enjoyed all the 
pe a youthtul and creative imagina- 


r could beſtow. ; Sophia knew Herman 
was:living, and that he had received, and 
| under- 
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underſtood the intelligence ſhe had ſcut 
him; and Riſa preſſed Albert's hand when 
he told her the King had promiſed to re- 
ward his friends the next day. 

That day, every. one that had a riglt 
to appear at court, hurried there; each 
botom flattering with expectation, for 
Arno's munificence on ſuch occaſions was 


known to be len. Bila dreſled in 
Sha 1 28 anne ht infidiod nen hos 
ſiſter's appearing in the moſt magnificent, 
and wearing her jewels ; on Valeſke's ob- 
jecting to do ſo, Rita laughed and ſaid, 
but you muſt, for who can tell what 
* you may be before you return.” 

Arno was ſeated on his chair of ſtate, 
under a canopy of crimſon velvet, trim- 
med with broad gold fringe and taſſels; 
on his right ſtood Riſa, Valeſke, and the 
Princeſſes of his family; on his left, 
Hector, Maximilian, Albert, Thurneiſen, 
and the reſt of his generals ; fronting him, 
ſtood the reſt of his officers, to whom 
Arno diſtributed orders, and other 


of his eſteem and friendſhip; he likews. 


declared his intention of appointing a fund 
towards 


2 
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towards the ſupport of the widows and or- 
phans of thoſe who had fallen during the 
wur. But we will ſettle it in the cabi- 
net to-morrow,” continued he, “ as it 
is too late to undertake a buſineſs of fo 
* much conſequence now, as I ſtill have 
* ſome necetiary affairs to ſettle here. Ge- 
* ncral de Nordenthild, I am greatly in 
your debt, continued he, and with 
« to diſcharge it as far as lics in my 
„ power.” Albert bowed, and modeſtly 
ſtepped back, which Arno percerving, 
faid, © let not this public teſtimony of my 
e approbation and gratitude, which you 
« ſo well deſerve, confuſe you, for I ſhould 
e deſerve to be called ungrateful, was I 
* to ſuffer worth like your's to paſs unno- 
* ticed. Hector has fought for himſelf 


* and country, and as all I have is his, it 


is not in my power to offer him any re- 


compenſe. Thurneiſen, you are too 
old to receive any pleaſure from titles or 
** riches, thereſor.: I do not offer them you; 
continue my friend (ſhaking his hand) 
* and conſtant companion, as long as I 
live, nor ſhall death ſeparate our duſt ; 


« Caſper's 
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* Cafper's, your's, and mine, ſhall moul. 
der together, one vault ſhall contain us; 
* you were the companions of my youth, 
* nor did you forlake me when overtaken 
by age and infirmities. To you, Nor- 
*« denſhild I owe much, for you have uot 
«only greatly contributed towards reſcu- 
© ing my country out of the claws of a 
* cruel foe, but you have likewiſe ex- 


*« tended my dominions. I mall therefore 1 


* now with honour deſcend to my grave, 
© inſtead of ſinking into it with ſhame and 
« forrow, and I am glad to have the 
* power to reward you in a manner 
*.agrecable to your wiſhes, and equal to 
« your deſerts. Riſa!” rifing from his 
ſeat, and taking her hand, which he put 
into Albert's; “be as happy as I with 
you, and,” continued he, © if after my 
*itletth, Barenau's enemies ſhould grum- 
«ble at your being maſter of Hulm, your 
«friend Hector will ann yo, m IRS. 
"6 the ni. n i ee ; 0159 

Hector congratulated him, 4 affuted 
him in the moſt friendly and pofitive 
e . he might depend on his rati- 
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ſying the engagement his father had made. 
« Your Majeſty honours me. much by 
thinking the ſucceſs of your arms is in 
« ſome meaſure owing to me,“ ſaid Al- 
bert; © permit me to ſay, I have only 
« done my duty, and you have rewarded 
« me in a manner equal to my moſt ſan- 
% guine with, and far exceeding my me- 
<« rits, But at the time I am overwhelmed 
« with your bounty, I feel how much I 
« owe to Prince Maximilian, who was 
the preſerver of my Rita; and if your 
« Majeſty will allow me to diſcharge the 
debt, it will convince you it was her- 
e ſelf, not the heireſs of Hulm, that was 
the object of my wiſhes,” Riſa kiſſed 
the King's hand and ſaid, I beg your 
« Majeſty will accept my grateful thanks 
« for this and every other mark of parental 
« affection you have beſtowed on me, 
they will ever be preſent to my mind, 
© nor ſhall I ever ceaſe thankfully to ac- 
« knowledge them; but at the ſame time 
I muſt beg of your Majeſty to accept a 
** proot of my gratitude, You heard what 
that proud. man ſaid juſt now, that the 
| « heireſs 
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« heirefs of Hulm was not the object of 
his wiſhes, I will therefore, taking her 
ſiſter's hand, and leading her to Arno, 
give Valeſke Hulm, and hope your Ma- 
« jeſty will beſtow Maximilian on her. 
& Hulm will lofe nothing by the exchange, 
for I am certain Maximilian and my 
« ſiſter will have the welfare of their ſub- 
« jects as much at heart as Albert and [ 
«ſhonld ; but I ſhall be conſiderably the 
« gainer, by having it in my power to 
ce fulfil the wiſh of my King, without do- 
« ing the leaſt violence to my heart.” 
Arno looked at them for ſome time with 
ſilent aſtoniſhment and. viſible pleaſure. 
How blind have I hitherto been,” faid 
he, to miſtake hearts like your's. Hea- 
<« ven bleſs you all, my children!” and he 
preſented Vatleſke's trembling hand to 
Maximilian as he ſpoke ; they both ſtood 
mute with wonder, unable to utter a word. 
Jo be able to contribute to your Majeſ- 
ce ty's happineſs, ſaid Albert, «will greatly 


* add to our's, as the reflection that by be- 


« ſtowing it on us, you had ſacrificed the 
« with you had ſo long, fo fondly che- 
| 5 riſhed, 
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of « riſhed, would have confiderably leſſened 
her « jt.” - Nordenſhild !” replied Arno, 
10, and a tear gliſtened in his eye as he ſpoke, 
la- « future Kings of Barenau will revere your 
TT, memory, for you have given us more to- 
©, « day than we could have acquired by 
* & conqueſt for years.” —** And your Ma- 
J- ce jeſty,” replied Albert, embracing Riſa, 
[ « has given me more than a kingdom.” 

0 

0 


| THE END. 


